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From the Buffalo Spectator. 
Prejudice. 


Forgive me, Lord, forin my pride, 
{ scorned the Ethiope race; 

And thought they were too darkly dyed, 
To have a brother’s place. 

And when the bondman earnest cried, 
‘‘Help, help, thy brother save!” 

‘‘Peace! wretched one!’’ 1 sharp replied, 
“The Lord decreed the slave.” 


Thus, from the image of my God, 
The offspring of His b eath, 

The object of a Saviour’s love, 
The purchase by his death. 

I turned away, and proudly prayed— 
“J thank thee, God of grace, 

That I of better earth was made, 
Than Cain’s accursed race.” 


My pride with shame I now confess, 
And at the Saviour’s feet— 

Ill vanquish all my haughtiness, 
And take the lowest seat. 

No more the injured slave shall pine; 
While none his sorrows move; 

His wounds I’}] soothe with “oil and wine, 
His aching heart with Love. J. B. H. 
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From the London Evangelical Magazine. 
American Slavery. 


Have you trod the hallow’d strand, 
Portrait of your native land, 
Patriot America? 

Is she changed, then, since that day 
When the noblest heirs of heaven 
From their mother soil were driven? 
Are you not constrained to say, 

O! the fathers, where are they? 


Plaintive sing, Columbian Muse, 
While the tear thy cheek bedews, 
Cold salt tear of agony: 

Tell, while thinking on their clay, 
Have thy sons their mantle caught? 
Where’s the truth so dearly bought? 
Sorrow turns thine auburn grey,— 
O! the fathers, where are they? 


Why appears that hectic flush? 
Heighten’d by the reddenirg blush, 
Guilty blush of slavery? 
Wipe, O wipe, that stain away, 
Send the news to Britain’s shore, 
That thy guilt remains no more. 
Then shall she no longer say, 
O! the fathers, where are they? 
W. H. C. 
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The Slave Case--Mr. Loring’s Argument. 





I hold in my hand another brief delineation of 
American slavery. Itis accurate and most expres- 
sive, but its plainness of speech is so remarkable, 
‘that I hesitate to read it, before I shall have pre- 
mised that its author is the Rev. Robert J. Brecken- 
ridge, a southern clergyman of great eminence, at 
this moment a representative from the Presbyterian 
‘churches of the United States to those of England 
~and Scotland, but perhaps principally distinguished 
a8 an uncompromising opponent of the immediate 
sbolitvoniots, In a speech delivered by Mr. B., he 

“What, then, is slavery? for the question relates 
‘to the action’ of certain principles on it, and to its 
probable and proper results; what is slavery as it 
exists among us? ‘We reply, it is that condition en- 
forced by the laws of one half the states of this 

- confederacy, in which one portion of the communi- 
ty, called masteis, is allowed such power over an- 
other portion called slaves; as 

“1, To deprive them of the entire earnings of 

‘their labor, exeept only so much as is necessary to 
: continue itself by continuing healthful exis- 
tence; thus committing clear robbery; 

“2. To reduce them to the necessity of universal 
eoncubinage, by denying to-them the civil rights of 
marriage; thus breaking up the dearest relations of 
life, and parte aly universal prostitution; 

“3. To deprive them of the means and opportu- 
ities of moral and intellectual culture—in many 
states making it a high penal offence to teach them 
to read; thus perpetuating whatever'of evil there is 
that proceeds from ignorancv; 

“4. To set up between parents and their children 
an authorit pigher than the impulse of nature and 

laws of, God; which breaks up the authority of 

of the father over his own offspring, and at pleasure 
separates the mother ‘at a rétarnless distance from 
her child; thus abrogating the clearest laws of na- 
tare; thus outraging all decency and justice, and 
‘degrading and eppresni thousands upon thousands 
of ngs created Jike themselves in the image of 


i 
wens is ‘slavery as it is daily exhibited in every 


slave 
: i gives lastly, the concise and comprehensive de- 
of a slave, contained in the Louisiana code, 
as the most pertinent to the present stage of our in- 
quiry, and as exceeding all others ever framed for 
ery: | the entire privation of all rights. 4 
“A slave is one who isin the:power of a master 
‘owhom he belongs. The master may sell him, 
dispose of his person, his industry and his labor: he 
can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any 
hing bat what must belong to his master. 19), 
moral judgment ‘which the laws of Maes. 
(19) Civil Code, Art, 35, 





chusetts passed on this system was early and deci- 
sive. Not togo back of the Declaration of Rights, 
at present, the people of Massachusetts, in the year 
1780, declared through their organic law, that ‘All 
men are born free and equa), and have certain natu- 
ral, essential, and inalienable rights, among which 
may be reckoned the rights of enjoying and defend- 
ing their lives and liberties; that‘of acquiring, pos- 
sessing and pene roperty; in fine, that of 
seeking and obtaining ih te oe happiness,”’ 
Observe that the constitution goes on the moral 
ground. Liberty is a ‘natural right.” Slavery, 
then, is a violation of the law of nature. And what 
is the law of nature? It is synonymous with the 
law of God, and comprises ‘those rules of justice 
which ought to govern the conduct of men, as moral 
and accountable beings, living in a social state, in- 
dependently of positive human institutions.”’ (20) 
But the constitution further declares liberty to be 
an “essential right.” Then is slavery essentially 
wrong—concentrated injustice. Again, men are 
born free, and freedom is ‘‘inalienable’’—must it 
not then be a part of their moral being? 

The cases of Winchendon v. Hatfield (21) and 
of Greenwood vy. Curtis, with the brief reports of 
elder decisions contained in the notes to the former 
case, abundantly confirm my suspicion that slavery 
was abolished in Massachusetts, from a conviction 
of its immoral nature. From the opinion of Judge 
Sedgwick (22) in Greenwood v. Curtis, I will read 
a single paragraph:— 

“The previous question, whether such a contract 
as this under consideration be immoral, unrightecus, 
irreligious; whether the execution of such a con- 
tract be consistent with the rights of our fellow men, 
or with the duty we owe to our God—will not be 
made the subject of an argument. So strong and so 
natural is the abhorrence of slavery, in the heart of 
a man unpolluted by its practice; so opposed.to the 
just principles on which our revolution was found- 
ed; and co contrary to the mild, merciful, and be- 
nignant dictates of the holy religion we profess; 
that a labored discussion of the question is deemed 
to be superfluous.” 

Reluctant as I feel to touch the confines of theo- 
logical discussion, I cannot excuse myself in clos- 
ing these remarks on the moral character of slave- 
ry, from a brief allusion to the opinion which has 
sometimes been held, that slavery has the sanction 
of revealed religion in its favor. So deeply respon- 
sible do I feel to the sacred cause I plead, that I dare 
not withhold any argument which carries force to 
my own mind. : 
Slavery was permitted or appointed by the Deity, 
under the elder dispensation, expressly as a punish- 
ment upon certain conquered nations, for their idol- 
atry and other crimes. It was ordained as a nation- 
al judgment, in the same manner as the utter and 
pitiless extermination of every bropthiog thing was 
commanded in the case of some of the captured 
cities of Canaan. When the slavery of the blacks 
can plead either a like origin or a similar divine 
commission, it may with more confidence, plead ia 
justification the example of the Jews. Unfortu- 
nately it is not more deficient in these, than in the 
mild and merciful regulations, that mitigated the 
harshness of Hebrew servitude. Gross cruelty to- 
wards a slave entitled him to his freedom. (23)— 
Perpetual slavery was unknown, all slaves without 
exception being set free at the jubilee, or fiftieth year. 
24 
: Finding in the records of christianity no direct 
denunciation of slavery in terms, we are sometimes 
told that christianity does not condemn it. This 
arises from a misapprehension of the business of 
christianity—christianity does not so much claim 
to be a hody of ordinances, as a quickening spirit. 
It came not to attack particular forms of evil, but to 
proclaim corrective principles. It generally does 
not. so much as name the vicious institutions of its 
time, for it was designed to outlive even the mem- 
ory of them. (25) The Founder of our religion 
built for eternity. He rarely touched the political 
or social arrangements of his own day, but he set 
in motion influences which will be felt for ever, and 
which must ultimately overthrow every form of vice 
and oppression on earth. His religion prostrates 
human selfishness, in enjoining us to do to others as 
we would have them do to us; and subverts politi- 
cal and personal slavery by teaching the brotherhood 
of men. If, however, its author’s main purpose 
had been to abolish slavery, I know not how he 
could have described his mission in more significant 
terms, than by declaring at the very opening of his 
ministry, that he came to preach the gospel to the 
poor; (26) to proclaim liberty to the captives; to 
set at liber:y them that are bruized. 





(20) Wheat. Internat. Law, 36. 
(21) 4 Mass. Rep. 128. [ 
(22) 6 Mass. Rep. 366. This case was decided 
by the rest of the court, contrary to Judge Sedg- 
wick’s opinion; but not on — impeaching his 
main principle, the immorality of the slave trade. 
They held that the contract could be analyzed, and 
the sound part separated from those which were in- 
fected by the immorality of the trade. See praise 
of Sedgwick’s opinion—Story, Confl. 215 in note. 

(23) Exodus, ch. xxi. v. 26, 27. 

est 15 Deut. 12-14 —25 Levit. 8-10. In a de- 
hate on the slave trade in the House of Lords, June 
24, 1806, the celebrated Bishop Horsley, in re 
to the Earl of Westmoreland, said, ““The noble 
earl has produced to your lordships a passage in the 
Levitieal law, which enacts that the foreign slave 


Whence the noble earl concludes that the perpetual 
servitude of foreign slaves was actually sanctioned 
by the law. But, my lords, I must tell the nobie 
earl, and 1 must tell your lordships, that the noble 
earl has no understanding at all of the technical 
terms of the Jewish law.. In all the laws relating to 
the transfer of property, the words for ever, signify 
only to the next jubilee. That is the longest for ever, 
which the Jewish law knows, with respect to pro- 
perty. And this law, which makes the foreign 
slave the property of his master for ever, makes him 
no longer the master’s property than to the next ju- 
bilee. And with the great attention the noble earl 


inust know that when they were carried into as gil 
ity, they were told by their prophets that one of the 
crimes which drew down that judgment upon them, 
was their gross neglect. and violation of these mer- 
eifcl laws respecting manumission; and that in:con- 
tempt and defiance of the law, it» had been, their 


ond the year of jubilee."—20 Howell’s. State 
Trials, 32 note. . 

(25) See Wayland’s Remarks—Elem. Mor. Sci. 
213. 

26) To two millions of whom, the gospel is, in 
ate Dat practically denied. The ictal report 
of the Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia, published March 22, 1834, contains the 
following statements:—‘‘In this christian republic, 
there are more than two millions of human beings 
in the condition of heathen, and in some fespects in 





a worse condition Their moral and religious con- 


ly | 


should be the property of his master for ever.—| 


has given to tlie laws and history of the Jews, he. 


practice to hold their foreign slaves in servitude, be- | 


Slavery, then, is contrary to good morals; a vio- 
lation of the law of nature, and-of the revealed will 
of God. It therefore falls within the first exception 
to the exercise of national comity. 

2. But it is also within the second exception: Jt 
contravenes our policy. If the slave system of Lou- 
,isiana is to be introduced here, in the most limited 
extent, it will be an entire novelty among us. Mas- 
sachusetts has known nothing like it. The slavery 
that was abolished here nearly sixty years since, 
resembled little more than in name the hard bond- 
age of the south. In the Massachusetts colony, as 
early a3 1641, “It is ordered by the court and the 
authority thereof, that there shall never be any bond 
slavery, villenage, or captivity among us, unless it 
be [such] lawful captives taken in war, as willing- 
ly sell themselves, or are sold to us; and such shall 
have the liberty and christian usage which the law 
of God, established in Israel concerning such per- 
sons, doth morally require.” (27) This law was 
not a dead letter. Chief Justice Parsons says, (28) 
“If the master was guilty of a cruel or unreasona- 
ble castigation of his slave, he was liable to be pun- 
ished for a breach of the peace, and J believe the 
slave was allowed to demand sureties of the peace 
against a violent and barbarous master. Under 
these regulations, the treatment of slaves was in 
general mild and humane, and they suffered hard- 
ships not greater than hired servants.” 

Throughout New England, it is believed that sla- 
very ‘“‘was very far from being of the absolute, rigid 
kind. The master was as liable to be sued by the 
slave, in an action for beating or wounding, or for 
immoderate chastisement, as he would be if he had 
thus treated an apprentice. A slave was capable of 
holding property, in character of devisee or legatee. 
If the master should take away such property, his 
slave would be entitled to an action against him by 
his prechein ami. Slaves had the same right of life 
and property, as apprentices; and the difference be- 
tween them was this: an apprentice is a servant for 
time, and the slave is a servant for life.’’ (29) 

If the slavery of Massachusetts differed only in 
its duration from apprenticeship, it follows that the 
subject of it could not have been removed without 
his consent out of the commonwealth, (30) as the 
respondent claims should be dohe with the subject 
of the present suit. Negro slavery in this state 
was far milder than the ancient English villenage. 
(31) But even the villein could not be carried out 
of England. (32) 

The Declaration of Independence, though noi 
having the force of law, must be considered as the 
expression of our fundamental policy. It was our 
initiatory act as a nation, dictated by ‘‘a decent re- 
spect to. the opinions of mankind;” a manifesto in 
which we set forth to the world the self-evident 
principles, which were to form the basis of our ris- 
ing institutions, 

Our own Declaration of Rights, and the judicial 
decisions founded on it, are indicatory of the same 
policy. The course taken by Massachusetts on the 
Missouri question, points in the sane direction. To 
adopt the expressive language of the resolutions on 
slavery, adopted at a recent meeting of citizens in 
our Faneuil Hall, ‘Our laws do not authorize it— 
our principles revolt against it—our citizens will 
not tolerate its existence among them.”’ 

3 Slavery falls within the third exception to the 
tule of national comity: Ji violates our public law. 
The law of this commenwealth, on slavery, from 
the adoption of the constitution of Massachusetts to 
the ratification of the federal constitution, was, to 
all intents and purposes, the same with the law of 
England. It had been settled in Sommersett’s case, 
(33) in 1772, that the common law abhors, and will 
not endure the existence of slavery on English soil. 
This was an unbending principle. We have seen 
its application, when enlarged to the British colo- 
nial possessions, in the case of the American slaves 
forced into Bermuda, and there discharged on ha- 
beas corpus. This was no unadvised act of the lo- 
cal authorities. lt was settled law. “In conse- 
quence of this decision [in Sommersett’s case,] 
says Mr. Christian, if a ship loaden with slaves 
was obliged to put into an English harbor, all the 
slaves on board might and ought to be set at liberty. 
(34) In Forbes v. Cochrane (35) a similar doc- 
trine was held. 

Now lL ask the court to look at the language of 
our Declaration of Rights, and say whether Som- 
mersett’s case could have settled a broader princi- 

le for England, than our state constitution estab- 
ishes for us. When that instrument declares that 
all men are born free, and that freedom is ‘‘inalien- 
able,”’ it covers the whole ground. It was followed 
by judicial decisions, applying its principles to the 
case of Massachusetts slavery. 

“Slavery was introduced into this country,” says 
Parsons, C. J., ‘soon after its first settlement, and 
was tolerated until the ratification of the present 
constitution; but at the first action which came be- 
fore the court after the establishment of the consti- 
tution, the judges declared that by virtue of the De- 
claration of Rights, slavery in this state was no 
more.”’ (36) 

Again, all the component parts of slavery are for- 
hidden by our law. If.the parts are forbidden, is 
not that a prohibition of the whole? Slavery is a 
‘collec:ion of abuses-—of various invasions of per- 
isonal rights.’ If our law will not permit a man to 
‘beat. his neighbor, to kidnap or sell him into exile, 





to forbid his marriage, to rob him of his children, to 
deprive him of. education, to plunder, him of his 
‘earnings, shall we be told that it willallow a system 
|which is an aggregate of all these offences? No 
‘parts of this system could be tolerated, but by posi- 
tive law. Are we to introduce the whole through 
‘comity? 

| 4, A fourth exception to the admission of foreign 
laws by comity has been stated to be, where they 
would set before our citizeus a pernicious and detes- 
table example. It is indeed asserted on the other 
side, that slavery will not present a bad or dangerous 
example here, for the sentiment of our state is so 
strongly against it, that we have nothing to appre- 
hend from its influence. It isa sufficient answer to 
this, that whatever is in itself bad and capable of 
imitation, must be, if tolerated among us, of bad ex- 





dition is such, as that they may justly be considered 
the heathen of this christian country, and will bear 
comparison with heathen in any country in the 
world. The negroes are destitute of the privileges 
of ‘the gospel, and ever will be under the present 
state of things.” 6hy hi 
Saf General Laws and Liberties of Massachu- 
setts Bay, chap. 12 §2. 
| (28) Winchendon v. Hatfield, 4 Mass. Rep. 127. 
re Reeve Dom. Rel. 340—2 Dane Abr. 313. 
6 master had no control over the religion of the 
slave.—Ibid. 
30). Reeve, 340. 
. (31) 2 Dane Abr. 313. 
$2) 20 Howell, State Trials, 66. 
(33) 20 Howell, State Trials, 79. 
BI. Com. 425 in Not. Ed. 1793. 
> (85 
_ (36 
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2B. & Cresw. 448. 
4 Mass. Rep. 127. 
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ample. Itis no satisfactory reply to say that the{ children, bring them to his master,—if_ not, suceess- 
constitution forbids the holding of slaves in this) ful, he would return himself. ‘The time.of absence 
state. The constitution is only the expression of granted by the master, having expired, Marshall 
public sentiment, and may be altered if that senti-, was again arrested. Judge Barnes refused the cer- 
ment could change. Jefferson has particularly no-' tificate applied for by the master, on the ground 
ticed the pernicious influence of the example pre-' that the act of Congress, founded on the constitu- 
sented by slavery: — | tional provision, did not embrace a case like that 
‘The whole commerce between master and slave, | before him—inasmuch as Marshall was nota fugi- 
is a perpetual exercise of the most hoisterous pas-| five slave, had not escaped from one state into ari- 
sions, the most unremitting despotism on one part, | other,~—but by his master’s consent had left Mary- 
and degrading submission on the other. Our chil-| land, and come into Pennsylvania. 
dren see this, and learn to imitate it. ‘The parent; If, then, this provision of the constitution cannot 
storms, the child looks on, catclies the lineaments | be made to cover the present claim, it has necessa- 
of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of, rily a strong bearing against it, 1t is a sound max- 
smaller slaves, gives loose to the worst of passions,|im of construction, that Ezpressum facit cessare 
and thus nursed, educated, and exercised in tyranny, | tactlum. In Lunsford v. Coquillon, (42) the Su- 
cannot but be stamped by it with odious peculiari-| preme Court of Louisiana, say:— 
ties.” (37) | “The right of a state to pass laws, dissolvirg the 
If, then, the influence of slavery is bad, it is not relation of master and servant, is recognized in the 
enough to say that that influence w.1] be small here. constitution of the U.S. by @ very forcible impli- 
I know not that it would be small in fact. At the} cation. ‘This instrument declares, that no person 
time of Sommersett’s case, when, I suppose, there} held to service or labor in one state, under the laws 
were not one fourth as many slaves in the British; thereof, escaping into another, shall in.consequence 
West Indies, as there now are in the United States, | of any Jaw or regulation thereof, be discharged from 
and when the communication between the different! such service or labor. Hence the implication, is 
parts of those islands and Great Britain, was ten-| strong, that such persons who do not escape, but 
fold moze difficult than it now is between the differ-| whose owners voluntarily bring, may be discharged 
ent parts of this country. Lord Mansfield said by the laws or regulations of the state in which they 
there were 15,000 slaves living in England, brought are so brought. For if this could not be, ‘to what 
there by their masters, on the strength of an opin-' use would be the prchibition,” 
ion, given a few years before by two eminent law-| A similar re:nark may be made, respecting the 
yers, that they might be still held in England, and statutory provisions ot the states, cited by the op- 
carried back as slaves. (38) Here isa somewhat posing counsel. 1 take as an example, the. statute 
appalling statement. After all, however, this is not; of New York. It pronounces all persons. in that 
a question of degree, but of kind. If as a powerful; state to be free, with certain exceptions, among 
example, it would be bad, as a weaker example it is, which is that of slaves attending their masters, on 
bad still. Be it great or small, it is a part of our a visit of less than six months. It is obvious that 
rights as freemen, to be neither pained nor corrupted the framers of that law supposed the special exemp- 
by the presence of slavery. | tion Was necessary, to prevent the local law of free- 





I trust it has been made to appear that independ- 
ently of the constitution of the United States, sla-, 
very is opposed to the morals and policy of Massa-' 
chusetts too diametrically to admit the exercise of, 
the comity claimed. I now hope to show, that no-. 
thing contained in thatinstrument can affect the pre-| 
sent question. | 
~ What, then, is the operation of the constitution of 
the United States on the subject of slavery in Mas- 
sachusetts? | 

It has been argued, that, as the constitution of the | 
United States recognizes slavery—in acceding to. 
the constitution, we are estopped from denying its 
morality or policy. Estoppels are not favored in 
law, and the doctrine set up savors of the most ultra 
school of liberal construction. How is it that the 
constitution recognizes slavery? In the first place, 
simply as a matter of fact; and in the next place, by 
conferring certain rights and prescribing certain du- 
ties, growing out of the existence of slavery. We 
have agreed to recognize slaves as a basis for direct 
taxation and representation, and to give them up 
when they abscond into the free states—and here 
we stop, How am I to deduce from thi3, the right 
claimed for the citizens of other states, to force their 
slaves upon us? The ground on which the recogni- 
tion of slavery was admitted by Massachusetts into 
the constitution, was no change of sentiment on the 
subject of slavery. It was a compromise for the 
sake of peace. It was.only a recognition pro tanto; 
and so far as we have agreed to recognize it, we do. 
so—that is, within certain limits and in a particular 
way. The position that, having recognized it to a 
limited extent, we are bound not to object to its 
being carried to a greater extent, is not a new one. | 
It wasa leading argument at the time of the Missouri‘ 
question, that, having admitted the principle of sla- 
very in the constitution, we could not object to its 
extention into new states. But this ground was re-| 
jected by the north, and no where more decisively | 
than in Massachusetts. More recently it has been, 
asserted that the recognition of slavery in the na- 
tional compact, renders it unlawful for individuals, 
in the free states, to discuss irs evils or their remedy. | 
These loose suggestions argue a very superficial | 
acquaintance with the constitution. 1 will not urge) 
again the general considerations by which [ have. 
shewn that the terms of the constitution are the! 
measure of the surrender made by the parties to it, | 
of their peculiar principles or rights, Jt is sufficient, 
to say, vhat an amendment to the constitution, in-, 
serted with jealous caie, provides that “The powers | 
not delegated to the United States by the constitu-| 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved | 
to the states respectively, or to the people.” | 
To apply this rule to the case before us. Inde-| 
pendently of the case of fugitive slaves, no power 
is delegated to the United States, by the constitu- 
tion, to regulate the relation of master and slave 
within the several states,—nor is the power to regu- 
late or annul that relation prohibited by the consti- 
tution to the states respectively. Each state is sov- 
ereign in regard to it, and Massachnsetts only owes 
to Louisiana (it being a case not provided for in the 
constitution,) the same consideration that would be 
due to Spain, or any other friendly power. 

The second section of the fourth article of the 
constiiution of the United States, which enacts that 
‘no person held to labor or service, in one state, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall 
in consequence of any law therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor; but. shall be delivered 
up, on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due,”’ has received a judicial construc- 
tion in two cases decided in Pennsylvania. In But- 
ler v. Hooper (39) Judge Washington decided, that 
this clause did not extend to the case of a slave vol- 
untarily carried by his master into another state, and 
there leaving him, under the protection of some law 
declaring him free. ‘The same point—namely, that 
the constititional provision, respecting persons es- 
caping from labor, is to be strictly construed, was 
again decided by the same judge, Lx parte simmons. 

40 
¢ ” third case may be adduced, decided Feb. 20, 
1836, by Judge Barnes, more recently president of 
the District Court for the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, upon the following facts: ge Marshall 
Green, a black man, was ciaimed as a slave, by Pe- 
ter Buchell, of Maryland. About four years pre- 
vious to the hearing before Judge Barnes, Marshall 
absconded from his master’s residence, and contin- 
ued absent till August, 1835, when he was arrested 
by Buchell, his master, and carried back to Mary- 
land. Atthe time when heabsconded, he took with 
him his three children, who were alledged also to 
be slaves. After Marshall’s return to Maryland, 
Buchell, in order to obtain possession of these chil- 
dren, gave him permission, and for that purpose fur- 
nished him with a pass, to come into Pennsylvania, 
upon. his express promise, that he would, within a 
certain period, if successfu] in the pursuit of his 


(37) Notes on Virginia. 
ae The London newspapers of that day were 
defiled by the notice, of the sale of negroes; adver- 
tisements for ranaway slaves, &c. See Clarkson’s 
history of the abolition of the slave trado. 
39) 1 Wash. C. C. Rep. 501. 
40) 4 Wash. C.C. R. 396. 














dom from entirely annulling the law of the foreign 
domicil. 

No man is more settled than I am in the convie- 
tion, that the court must administer justice accord- 
ing to law. Be the constitution what it .mays here 
weare to abide by it. Itis indeed my opinion, that 
the northern states, in their concessions to slavery 
contained in that instrument, particularly in pledg- 
ing themselves to actire measures, for restoring run- 
away slaves, were guilty of a compromise of long 
avowed principles, (43) a barter of conscience, a 
violation of the express law of God, which com- 
mands ‘Thou shalt not deliver unto’ his master; the 
servant which is escaped from his master unto thee: 
He shall dwell with thee, where it liketh-him bes‘. 
Thou shalt not oppress him,” (44) Still, were this 
like the case of a fugitive slave, where, as I con- 
ceive, the laws of God and the laws of man conflict, 
I should not stand here before a legal tribunal, and 
urge the court to disregard or annul the human law. 
1 only claim that when, as in the present case, we get 
beyond the sphere of the human enactment, the 
court are free then'to look to the will of God [the 
perfect law of liberty] alone. . In: this sense, and 
to this extent, “Christianity is part of the:common 
law.”? But my learned brother is not satisfied with 
having the human law paramount within its own 
limits. Heclaims thet whatever be the view which 
good morals or religion take of slavery, the laws of 
man having introduced it to a certain extent, there 
would be great inconsistency in stopping there, or ia 
even professing any more conscientious scruples on 
the subject. He argues that as one of this court 
might be called on to give a certificate for the remo- 
val of a fugitive slave to-morrow, there would be 
gross inconsistency in deciding that the voluntary 
introduction of slavery into Massachusetts*would 
be immoral and impolitice to-day. 

I can searcely believe that the learned counsel ean 
seriously argue that the State of Massachusetts, 
having become a party to a compact, under which 
certain rights are secured to slave masters, she is to 
be presumed to have abandoned her Jong cherished 
views of the character and tendency of slavery, or 
her policy of excluding it from her soil. ‘Nothing 
in her history or pubic aets gives the least counten- 
ance to sucha theory, We all know perfectly well, 
the, Massachusetts did not agree to restore fugitive 
slaves, because she had changed her mind as to sla- 
very, but because she feared anarchy and divisions; 
and the constitution, such as it was, was the best 
bargain she could make. We do not testore these 
unhappy beings now, because it is right $0 to do, 
but because, right or wrong, we have agreed to it. 
Suppose then we admit for a moment, the’ geatle- 
men’s charge of inconsistency, and what follows? 
why, nothing, but to be thankful that the merit of in- 
consistency is still left forus. ‘To be thoroughly 
consistent in wrong, would be truly a “bad emi- 
nenee.” 

But, I have no belief that the court will admit; 
that a decision in favor.of the petitioner would in- 
volve any inconsistency whatever. { will borrow 
the langauge of the leamed counsel for the respon- 
dent, in speaking of the “morality” of slavery,.and 
say of ‘‘consistency”’ that it is to be measured ina 
court of law by a legal standard alone. And J shall 
now attempt to show that the European law of sla- 
very proceeds entirely on the ground which has been 
charged as inconsistent; and, moreover, that courts 
of the highest authority in the ‘free statés of ‘our 
country, and jurists of the highest ‘eminehee, ‘have 
not felt themselves bound, by the obligations:eon= 
tained in the constitution, from deeiding against the 
comity which seeks to introduce slavery.into those, 
states. . 

In the case of Sommerset, the leading English 
case, it was decided that “slavery is of such a.na-. 
ture that it is incapable of being introduced on any 
reasons moral or political, but only by positive law. 
It is so odious, that nothing can be suffered to’ sup- 
port it but positive law” (45). Itis thus conceded 
by Lord Mansfield, that the same institution whiel¥ 
was then sustained, and even encouraged, by the 
British Government in the colonies; where it. was 
supported by the customary law, might be declared, 
by the courts to be too odious, and: immortal .to:be- 
allowed a footing on English ground, . A. necessary, 
position of Mr. Hargrave, in his masterly argument 
for the slave Sommerset,. is that slavery is, in the 
‘contemplation of the law, a purely local institution; 
and that, as such, its being tolerated by law, si 618 
part of the British dominions, did not prevent the 
court from deciding on its immorality and impolicy 
athome. And this view was certainly confirmed: 
by the courts. I have already said that this has. 
been long a rule of law of. the: prittcipal) states: in 
Europe. It may be stated as,I have done, that sla- 
very is a merely local institution, or more plainly, 
ae the law of all Europe is, that slaves . the co- 
onies are propertye~in the parent. state they are 
men—and all the legistndeg God judicial desidines 
of those countries on the subject of slaves, proceed 
on that ground. On this account Lord Mansfied 

42) Mart. Rep. 465. Se begtrortg oh 
: 3) “Many Gerilices of opinion and feeling." 
Story, $ Comm. on Const. 677. ‘ 
(44) 23 Deut. 15,16. 
(45) 20 Howell State Trigls,,52. 
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(41) Stroud’s Slave Laws 167. 


(46) 20 Howell St. Tr. 79. 





no difficulty in giving effect in 

oe eae the sale of a slave in the 
—— but where the person of the slave is 

and, and becomes the subject in controversy, 

is a Widely different case. If thie distinction 
clearly kept in view, coupled ) 
that no civilized nation will sanction -an aggression 
upon the legal rights of the citizens of other ead 
states, within their own limits, we shall find no difi- 
eulty in reconciling the admirality and other cases, 
cited by the respondent’s counsel, with the points 


for which we contend. 
To be next week. 


~ COMMUNICATIONS, 








On Abstinence from the Products of Slave . 
Labor. 


How far we are thus to abstain, is an inquiry that com- 
mends itself to the consideration of every abolitionist.— 
We profess to believe and caa demonstrate, that slavery is 
iniquitous—that it js a system of oppression; therefore its 
products must be those of injustice and cruelty. How, 
then, can we, as conscientious and consistent men, traffic 
in, or consume its products, without incurring the charge of 
being participators in the crime we so strenuously condemn 
as being hypocritical rebukers of a sin, that we, by our 
practice, are daily aiding and abetting. The argument that 
we donot use the products of slave labor with the design of 
encouraging the system—or, that the sum total we consume 
will neither retard the cause of emancipation nor promote 
that of slavery, is of no validity. This is not the question 
at issue; it is one under the cognizance of our conscience 
alone. To her judicial.scratiny we must submit the case, 
and when verdict is pronounced, it must be to us as unal- 
terable as the law of gravity. Who, then, can question 
the character of her decision? It would be, that the wiil- 
tng partaker in the fruits of crime is involved in the guilt 
of the perpetrator. 

T do not wish to promote a state of feeling that may be 
deemed fanatical, but I do desire to see a right principle 
prevail in this matier. 

We live in an age in which the condition of things 
around us is‘such, as compels us to use commodities that 
we know are the product of slave labor; but necessity and 
not choice should be our reason for doingso. Our condi- 
tion may be illustrated by that of a man, who was so un- 
fortamate as to be captured upon the ocean by a band of 
pirates, and who witnessed the maiming, the drowning, 
and the crue! murdering of his fellow passengers, but from 
some cause his life was spared and he was treated with 
more than ordinary kindness, and finally was conveyed in 
safety aad placed upon the shore. At the same time he 
was.offered gratuitously luxuriant food, money and costly 
appare},—under sach circumstances, how ought he to con- 
duct himself, if he possessed sound principles and an un- 
seared conscience? He would fearlessly resolve to receive 
no more thar was absolutely requisite for the present sus- 
tenance of his life; and when he reached the habitation 
of friends, then daty, and principle, and conscience, 
would require of him to take the money he had received 
and the proceeds of his apparel, and like that which was 
paid for the body of Christ—place it not in the treasury, 
but with it buy a burying place for the dead. This is the 
spirit that ought to prevail: let stern necessity* alone be 
our apology for consuming the products of slave labor; then 
how salutary would be the effect—how harmonizing to the 
-conscisnce—how rebuking to our opponents. Then would 
duxtiries, the product of slave labor, bs dispensed with: 
sugar, coffee, rice, &c. This abstinence resolution would 
not be the “exaltation of physical expedient to the place 
-of moral power;’’ it would not be adopted for the purpose 
of “starving out slavery,”” although such would be its ten- 
dency ; but it would be the legitimate fruits of our princi- 
ples—the paying a due observance to the prompting of 
God's spirit within us. J. C. LB. 

* [We would beg leave to remark, that abolitionists 
should beware how they adopt the plea. of the slaveholder. 
“Stern necessity” is his sovereign arguinent—his never 
failing plea—for continuance in slaveholding. It may be 
well to ask ourselves, whether, if we adopt the principle, 
that abstinence from the product of slave labor is a duty, 
our abstinence ought not to be total. So we think.—Eds. 
Formation of an Anti-Slavery society at Dover, 

Wayne county. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Dover, and its vicinity, 
held at the Preshyterian meeting on the 28th day of Octo- 
ber, 1836, John McDowell was called to the chair, and 
James Cunningham appointed Secretary, after an able and 
appropriate address by the Rev. Joha Walker, and some 
interesting discussion, the following Constitution was repor- 
ted, adopted and signed by eighty-four members.—(The 
constitution being like all other anti-slavery constitutions, 
we omit —Ep. Pait.) 

After the adoption of the constitution the members elec- 
ted the following persons as their officers, for the present 
year. viz :— 

President, John McDowell. 

Vice President, Nathaa Eldredge, 

Recording Secretary, James Cunningham, 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Miles Sanford, 
Treasurer, James Eviin. 


After the election of officers, and the meeting was or- 
ganized as a sociéty, the following resolations were passed 
without @ dissenting voice :-— 

Resolved, 1. That it is the privilege of all American 

,titizens to express their minds freely on all subjects that 
concern the welfare and prosperity of this nation, or of auy 
‘of the States comprising it, and to form societies for such 
benevolent and useful purposes, as they shall deem proper, 
and this privilege, we refuse to resign to the slave-holders 
‘ef the south, or mobs in the north. 

Resolved, 2. That we declare slavery to be a sin, and 
therefore, not to be tolerated in either church or state, and 
we will use ell.our influence, righteously to have it re- 


Resolved, 3. That slavery, as it derides jthe interest of 
the United States, makes men barbarous, cruel, and tyrani- 
cal, and as it is a sin which God will never long tolerate in 
society, the continuance of it in the United States threaten 
the Union with a dreadful separation, and destruction of 
our free and happy institutions. 

Resolved, 4. That therefore as we prise our happy 
Usion, and desire its long continuance, so we desire the 
immediate emancipation of the slaves as the only possible 

way by which the Union is to be perpetuated, and our free 
astitutions continued. Thatwe can never long expect 
peace, but in the way of preserving correct principles. 

Resolved. 5. That the proceedings of this meeting, with 
the constitution and resolutions be signed by the President 
and Secretary, and be forwarded to the editors at the Woos- 

ter Journal, and Democratic Times, and Republican Ad- 
wocate, (Wooster) and the Massiltos Gazette, and Ohio 
Repository, (Canton) requesting them, to give them an in- 
sertion in their respective papers—and all other printers 
friendly-to the cause, or otherwise, to give it as our public 


ae, Har 2eCr 93-8 ‘ 
Resolved, 6. “That this'meeting do now stand adjourned 
t the 25th of November next to moet ut the 

dist meeting house at o’clock P.M. of said day. 

Aires, ‘JOHN McDOWELL, President, 

© “yA MES CUNNINGHAM, Secretary: 
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servile as to fear an 
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inces. ‘To feat a populace is as 
emperor. ‘Fhs only-salutary restraint 


We continue our remarks on Professor Stewe’s letter 
from London—not having room in our last number for all 
we wished to say. The meeting at Exeter Hall, he says, 
was not held, ‘in the Hall, but in a smaller room, at one 
corner of the building. It was about two-thirds full of 
gcod, honest looking Engligh people, who looked as if they 
wanted to hear the news, and before the meeting ‘vas clos- 
ed, the room was quite filled. Perhaps, in all, 900 people 
might have been present.”? 

This “smaller room? is about the size, we suppose, of 
Dr. Beecher’s church, where the Cincinnati anniversaries 
areheld. The number of the audience at first, was, by no 
means, contemptible—quite cheering, towards the end of 
the meeting, as it had increased fifty percent. on 600, and 
until the room was “‘quite filled.» But, 


“My tables—meet it is, I set it down,” 

that in England, Prof. S. found an aadience of “English 
people.» But they were not only “English people”—bur 
“good, honest looking’? ones. How .is this, Mr, Stowe? 
Will not this description apply to the English auditories 
generally? If it will not, then George Thompson’s must 
have been “picked men.”? No small compliment to him 
this. But they “looked as if they wanted to hear the 
news.”? Very likely this;—it would seem to our dull judg- 
ment, unsharpened by salt water, that be they “good, hon- 
est”? people of any sort, English, or Scottish, or Irish, they 
could scarcely be expected—if they “looked” at all, to 
“look”? for any thing but what they wanted, and for what 
had brought them together. All this seems very congruous 
aad natural, But still these English people were “good, 
honest looking people.” What can this mean? It is ra- 
ther an odd description. Ah, wehave itnow. There was 
no Duke there—nor was there even a Lord—no, nora 
Right Honorable—not an M. P., nor an L. L. D., nor an 
A.5S.5. All these, 


“Very noble and approved good masters,” 


were wanting—and therefore, in all likelihood it is that 
George Thompson’s hearers were, in the view of the Pro- 
fessor, only “good, honest looking English people.” 

After one of these good, honest looking people,’? Rich- 
ard Peake, had taken the chair, away went George Thoinp- 
son— 

He “opened his budget and treated us to a rambling and 
verbose harangue of about two hours continuance. He 
commenced with the Evangelical Magazine, (which had 
had the audacity to suggesi, that his course was not the 
most likely to effect emancipation in America,) and decla- 
red, that “I, George Thompson, tell that reviewer, I tell 
that writer—I tell that writer”? a dozen times over with 
ever so many hard things after each, ‘I tell..? After he 
had told that wrilcr enoogh, he began on America, and 
declared that he loved her, and forgave her the sins she had 
committed against him—George Thompson. This piece 
of information wil] doubtless cause great joy on your side 
of the water, and I hope due testimonials of gratitude will 
not be wanting,” 

Now it strikes us as something rather unusual that this 
“rambling and verbose harangue of about two hours con- 
tinuance,” did not scatter these people, “good and hones* 
looking’? asthey were. But no: Mr. Thompson “opens 
his budget,” and anon they come till “the room is quite 
filled.”? But, this impudent Thompson! He had the ef- 
frontery to defend his course against the attack of a puis- 
sant Reviewer, and at every blow, with which he belabored 
him, to cry out, it’s “I, George Thompson!!”” At this 
rof. S. seems rather to recojl—not remembering that in 
the last paragraph of his letter, it was ‘*1?? who went to 
Mr. Scoble and asked him what authority he had for ma- 
king a certain statement; it was “1° who called for cer- 
tain documents; it was “1” who met George Thompson, 
and had a plain talk with him.” 

Next, this same venomous George Thompson, the terror 
of slaveholders and their abettors, although 3000 miles off, 
“hegan on America.» Well, reader, how do you think 
he began on America—where the minions of oppressors, 
scorning the obligation of every law of God and of their 
country had treated him with indignity and insult—where 
his life was sought as if he had been a ravening wild beast 
—and, where persecution knew no rest, till it had expell- 
ed him from our shores;—how, we say, did he begin on 
the country where he had suffered all these things? By 
declaring he yet loved her and forgave her all. But no- 
thing in all this meeting seems to please Professor Stowe— 
neither the fierceness of defence, nor the tenderness of lo.e: 
and he winds up this paragraph with a sarcasm, which 
does no greater honor to his head than his heart. 

Hear Professor S. further :—*He | Thompson[ procced- 
ed to say, that when he saw every sixth man, woman and 
childin America a slave; when he saw woman subjected 
to the will of a brutal master, and her tender body lacera- 
ted with the whip—having been to the captive’s dungeon, 
and looked through its bars, and having shared in the dan- 
gers and the oppressions of the slave—he could no longer 
be silent—he was determined to agitate and agitate and ag- 
itate, This was quite a new piece of accurate informa- 
tion to me; for no one in the United States, 1 believe, ever 
saw or heard of Mr. T. within hearing or seeing distince of 
slaveholding territory, a slaveholder or a slave. It went 
down, however, with the audience very well. They most 
cordially clapped and cheered the man who had seen such 
wonderful things, and got home alive totell it. He told us 
moreover, that not less than 100,000 slaves are bought aud 
sold every year by American Republican christians—that 
there are twelve states that do not hold slaves—that black 
people are universally excluded trom colleges, stage coach- 
es, steamboats, and churches~-that slave traders are re- 
garded as very respectable people, and that the United 
States Telegraph is a government newspaper,—all which,” 
says Professor Stowe, ‘was information entirely new to 
me, whatever may be its character for accuracy.” 

Well, if all this information be new to him, he has at 
least added something to his stock by his visit to Exeter 
Hall, . Now, instead of there being only 100,000 slaves 
bought and sold in the United States every year, we be- 
heve there are more than twice that number. In Alabama, 
the regular day established by law for selling slaves under 
execution, is the first Monday in every month. There are, 
say, fifty conaties in the state. Thus, there arc constitated 
within its limits, fifty different markets overt for the sale 
every month of slaves. These will make, for the year 


she does, the sum of those sold wider €xecutions alone will 


ges between individual. planters, which will, probably, 
largely exceed the sunvof thewther two items =<, 





six hiwpReD. If, to each day there be allotted five 
gales—the annval sum will be 3000. Alabama contains 
about one-twentieth.of theslavesof the south, Admitting 
that the reat sell as many, according to their numbers, as 


be 60,000. Add to this the 40,000 bought and sold by the 
regular slaversin the markets of Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
icky, Ge. aid youhave the proof of Mr. ‘Thompson’s as- 
aeition, Werhave® said nothing of the private interchan- 


Again; G. T. is Hight 19 Cortainly, Whan he’ says 


‘Athere are only twelve states that do not hold slaves’? 
| Our-wonder is, that Professor 8, did nob alsd)know it. 


That ‘‘olack people are wntiversally excluded ftom our 
colleges, stage coaches, steamboats and churches, is not 
‘Hiterally wrae—yet, in one sense; the assertion, broad as it 
is, approaches very near the truth. There are, we believe, 
some two or three colleges from which black people are not 
excluded ;—yet in the stage coaches and steamboats they 
travel merély by permission—and in the churches they are 
excluded from the seats enjoyed by the people generally. 
With the exception of the first, (the few colleges mention- 
ed,) the black people are put under such restrictions as 
would, were they applied to whites, be deemed thoroughly 
exclusive. Now, our friend, Thompson did not come very 
wide of the mark in this matter either. 

The next item is—“slave traders are regarded as very 
respectable people.”? Well, Prof. Stowe, are not the plan- 
ters of the south, who bay slaves of one another as well as of 
the slavers, who thus trade ia slaves as much as they doin 
cotton, are they not regarded as respectable people??? and 
is it “information”? to you, that such men are regarded not 
only as “respectable people,” but that they are the very 
nabobs of the land—the very richest aristocratic cream of 
the south, to which the thinner aristocratic milk of the 
north does the most obsequious homage? You ought to 
thank Mr. T. for the information he has given you, 

The U.S. Telegraph was the government paper as long 
as the alleged insolence of the editor was endurable: if it 
‘is not so now, such a mistake in a foreigner ought not to 
expose him to such a flood of bitterness as the Prof, has 
poured out on him. 

But “no one in the United Slates ever saw or heatd of 
Mr. Thompson, within hearing or seeing distance of slave- 
holding territory, or a slaveholder, or a slave.% The in- 
sinuation made in this remark is‘evidently this—that G. T. 
attempted a fraudulent imposition on his hearers, by lead- 
ing them to believe that he had beenin the slave states— 
had, with his own two eyes, seen the brutality of inhuman 
masters exercised towards their female slaves; had looked 
through the bars of the plantei’s prisons, and had himself 
almost suffered the actual oppressions of the slave. And 
does Mr. Stowe wish his readers to believe that Mr. T. in- 
tended this? Does he believe it? Does he for one mo- 
ment suppose that his remarks, intended to apply to the un- 
disputed state of things existing in this country were 80 re- 
ceived by the “good honest looking English people,” who 
heard him? Does Mr. S. believe this? If he does, he is 
greatly behiad, in a becoming knowledge of the anti slave- 
ry question in England, so far as G. ‘T’. is connected with 
it, and we will endeavor to give him some “information” 
that may be “entirely new’? to him, but on the “accuracy” 
‘of which he may fully rely. It is this:-——Mr. ‘1hompson’s 
| commission confined him to the free states—it is a matter of 
| as complete notoriety in England as it is in this country, 
that he did not enter the slave states. Mr. Breckenridge 
‘had taunted him in their debate in Glasgow, only a few 
weeks before the date of Mr. Stowe’s letter—and Dr. 
Wardlaw, at a large meeting held in that same city, on the 
Ist of August. for the purpose of giving an expression of 
opinion as to the discassion between Mr. ‘Thompsoa and 
Mr. Breckenridge, had reference to the ‘‘sneers” which the 
latter had used against Mr. T’. for not having gone among 
the slaveholders, and said, ** it would be foolish to reply to 
them ; as foolish as it would have been for him to have gone. 
It would have been an act of insanity in Mr. Thompson, 
would have shown that we were mistaken in our man; for 
by proving him destitute cf common sense, it would have 
proved him undeserving our convidence.”» Now after all 
this, it woald seem to us very improbable, at least, that Mr. 
T. would attempt to palm on his London audience what 
was so notoriously untras; whenhe could have beea dt ted 
in a moment, when too the very thing (had he done it) had 
been declared only a few days before, by one of his best 
friends, in a large public assembly, to be an act of *insan- 
ity??—that st would prove him ‘destitute of common sense,’ 
and ‘undeserving the confidence of the committee.’ It 1s 
rather more probable, we think, that somehow or other Prof. 
Stowe has fallen into error as to this part of G. T’s. “har- 
angue.?? 

We intended to wade through the whole of this ill-hu- 
mored, dyspeptic letter, and expose its manifold errors,— 
But we are tired with the task. However, we cannot for- 
bear noticing, that, in a subsequent part of it, he has, in the 
true style of our most incurable adversaries, drawn Mr. 
Garrison out from the crowd, and held him up to public 
view. “Thompson and Garrison!!*? ‘Garrison and 
Thompson !!"? is a favorite chorus with all those who re- 
pine at the advance of the doctrines of freedom, and who, 
as muchas they hate slavery, seem to hate it not quite so 
heartily as they do those, who, warring only in the panoply 
of God, and with the weapons of truth, are striving to bring 
its supporters, actual and secondary, to see, and repent of 
their error, and forever to abandon it. 
~ We wish Professor Stowe had not so given way to a mor- 
bid ill humor, and that he had not committed to record such 
iucontestible evidence of its existence. Past events, as 
effecting the Theological school with which he is connected 
and whose prosperity we doubt not lies near his heart, 
ought to have taught him, no longer by his own act, to au- 
thorize his being counted on the side of those who oppose 
the progress of freedom in our country. We wish, not only 
on his own account, but on account of the honorable public 
station that he fills with a laudable competency—on ac- 
count of our country, that he had restrained this splenetic 
effusion. It is time, at least with the most perspicacious 
of those who may have been seeking for popularity either 
for themselves or for the ins.itutions with which they are 
connected, to see that their end will not be attained by 
their open and avowed opposition to abolitionists. So pow- 
erfully do their principles commend themselves to the con- 
sciences of all men, that small asis their present number, 
and separated as they are from all partizanship, the day 
has gone by, if it ever was, when popularity of any kind is 
to be gained either by open or indirect opposition to the 
noble object they have before them. 





We have seen it remarked, somewhere, that however 
successful one may be in concealing his dislike to the per- 
sons or opinions of others, in conversation, —it is almost 
impossible to do it, in a written composition of any length, 
where they are the subject of it. The latter part of the 
remark would appear to be verified in professor Stowe, who 
seems to entertain towards the eloquent, and fearless, and 
generous Thompson, a feeling bordering almost on hatred. 


The Evils of Slavery. 
_. “And on the side of the oppressors there was row- 
ex—but THev had no comforter.” 
A case painfully interesting has occurred, within a few 
days, in this city. The result has been the irretrievable 
loss of liherty to a helpless man, who was as fally entitled 


to it, under the laws of the country, as the writer of the 


following account, : , 
The name of the unhappy man was Frank. His moth- 


er, a slave in Maryland, was purchased by a man named 
Revel. Revel, «in bringing her to the west, came by way 
of Pittsburgh. Here he was detained by ice in the river 
for about two months—during which time Frank was born, 
His birth took place in-e stato, whose laws declared that 
all colored persons born after & certain period, (1780) 
should be free. However, it appears, that Frank “and his 





nother were brought to the origi lt : 
(Kentucky.) On the death 
widow, as part of her dower. 


i of them, only'W'life estate.] 
Dower property, as Frank seemsto have been, he was pur- 
chased of Mrs. Revel by Gen. James Taylo:, of Newport, 
opposite Cincinnati—and dead as Mrs. R. is now acknowl- 
edged to be, Frank is beld under Gen. ‘T’s. gift or sale of 
him to his son-in-law, Mr. Harris. Frank was kept in the 
service of Gen. Taylor for several years in Kentucky— 
and, at last} as we have been informed, brought over to 
Cincinnati, about eight years ago, and hired by him to a 
merchant then residing here. Although this voluntary act 
of Gen, T. made Frank a free man by the laws of Ohio— 
yet his master, during the time of Frank’s ignorance of his 
rights—continued to receive his wages, Frank, after being 
thus treated, perhaps a couple of years, assumed the pro- 
prietorship' of his own body, and made effectual claim to 
the proceeds of his own toil. All this time—about six 
years—he remained in Cincinnati, in sight of Gen. Tay- 
lor’s house, pursuing his business without any attempt at 
concealment, and asa freeman. These circumstances, 
it is believed, were fully known during all this time to 
Gen. T. It may be proper to remark here, in order to 
show “the full length of atrocity of a case, which nothing 
| but the adjudication of an officer of the law could relieve 
from the charge of kidnapping,” that Gen. T. isa man of 
| great wealth—one of the richest men in Kentucky, owning 
‘the land almost continuously for 18 or 20 miles up the 
Ohio river, from Newport—and, withal, having, we be- 
lieve, the reputation of a ‘good master.?? 

Under these circumstances, on the 25th of last month, 
Frank was claimed by Horatio ‘I’. Harris, (before, said to 
be the son-in-law of Taylor,) as his slave, in virtue of a 
Bill of Sale from his father-in-law, before William Doty, 
| justice of the peace of this city. Mr. Woodruff, a high- 
ly respectable gentleman and skillful lawyer, as we are in- 
| formed, was sent for by Frank to aid him in his exigency. 
Harris had come provided with a lawyer from Kentucky. 
Mr. Woodruff failing in a motion for a postponement of 
the case, till the aflernoon of the next day, accepied of one 
till 8 o’cleck the next morning. This short interval. was 
employed by Mr. W. in diasting a Bill in Chancery, (the 
only mode, it is believed, according to the practice here, of 
preventing the most ignorant or self-willed magistrate from 
consigning to hopeless slavery any one who may be claim- 
ed as property,) against the claimant, on behalf of Frank, 
for the purpose of obtaining an injunction to arrest the pro- 
ceedings—he having become satisfied from previous indica 
tions that Such a course was necessary to a fair and im- 
partial trial of the cause. The hour of eight next morning 
arrived. Some unexpected difficulty had prevented the 
perfecting of the bond, required by the superior judge, who 
had, on this condition, granted the injunction. The claim- 
ant of Frank, with his witnesses and lawyer, were punc- 
tually on the spot, Frank’s counsel asked for a respite 
till noon, to have the bond perfected. 
though Frank was in custody, and the claimant resided 
only a short distance from the city, on the opposite side of 
the river. Anhour ortwo was requested. ‘No!!»—Half 
an hoor. “No!!! you cannot have it—the trial must 
proceed.” Av affidavit was, then, made in the usual form, 
for a continaance of the case. This, too, was made ine f 
fectual, by the unusual course taken, of hearing counte™ 
statements to what was sworn to in the adfiiavit. The 
reader is prepared for the result. Frank was delivered up 





| 


Gazette of the 3d instant, ‘as a slave to a foreign market.” 

We subjoin the following remarks of Mr. Hammond, 
the editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, whose high repata- 
tion as a lawyer is, we believe, acknowledged by all. 


“Whether Franks birth, in Pennsylvania, constituted 
him a freeman or a slave, is a question of great nicety, 
upon general principles. My opinion is that he was born 
tree. But, independent of this, an opportunity, I think, 
should have been given him to have had a full hearing be- 
fore our highest courts. When justice Doty heard the case 
and adjudged him a slave, by signing the warrant for his 
delivery to the claimant, he closed the door forever upon 
his rights, whatever they might be. Had he given time to 
perfect the injunction before he signed the warrant, he could 
have submitted the case te our courts. I think he was 
most precipitate in committing the poor man to an irrever- 
sable doom, upon his confidence in his own judgment. 

It is also my opinion that the laws of the state, and of 
the United States, do not warrant the application made and 
sustained, in Frank’s case. These laws apply to a fugi- 
tive from slavery when first discovered. They are only in- 
tended for cases of close pursuit. 

Here, Frank has lived at large, in Cincinnati, under the 
eye of his alledged master, for eight years. When that 
master found him, knew where he was, and forbore to urge 
his claim, it was, in law, so I think, a recognition of his 
individual rights—an admission that he was not a fugitive 
from service.. After eight years of quiescent recognition, 
he could not enforce his claim, in the summary process that 
has been applied to the case. 

Again :—Frank never escaped from the claimant, Mr. 
Harris... The laws do not contemplate a claim got up by 
apurchaser. ‘They provide only for the case of the actual 
owner, at the time of the escape, or his heirs, executors, or 
or administrators. ‘They open no door for speculating 
traders. I make these brief notices that our readers may 
understand that the case has two sides to it, in the estima- 
tion of professional men. Frank has been sent a slave 
to a foreign market. ‘To hiw, his liberty, if entitled to it, 
is lost!—lost!! lost!!! Had an injunction basen waited 
for, he would have had a full hearing, and if doomed to 
slavery, his fate would haye stood upon ample investigation, 
not upon the sudden, and, apparently, impulsive judgment 
of a single individual,” 


What adds much aggravation to this case, is the wealth 
of the parties who have reduced this helpless and unhappy 
man to hopeless bondage—the dime he had been permitted 
to remain unmolested by any claim of Gen. Taylor—the 
fact of his being married, and having a wire thus sudden- 
ly bereft of a husband—and of bis being sent away to the 
southern prison house, before he, or any one for him, could 
set on foot any process in Kentucky for the recovery of his 
liberty from its violator... Our sympathy for this poor suf- 
ferer, and for those whom he has left behind to suffer with- 
out the consolation of his presence, is too deep to permit 
us to spak with becoming indignation of the unredeemed 
barbarity of an act by which avarice and power have clo- 
ven down the liberty of the poor and the weak. 

Cincinnati Slave Case. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Harris has had a propo- 
sition made to him we learo from the Cincinnati Gazette 
of the 7th inst. 


“Frank, I understand, on. the instant justice Doty signed 
the warrant to.deliver him to the claimant, was taken to 
Kentucky, boxed up in a dearbotn wagon—driven in haste 
through the coantry to Louisville, and from thence: sent to 
the southern market. Mr. Harris knows where is he dispo 
sedof. Whereby make a proposition to him. Let ‘him 
bring Frank back to Cincinnati. The fair cost of so doing 
shall be paid tohim. Let Frank have a full trial. He 
“shall be made safe of Frank’s re-delivery to his services, if 
‘adjudgedhis slave: What more canherask? 995 °o > 

Frank delivered:himself op for a hearing—went quietly 
to jail, to abide.a decision—acted upon the advice of res- 
pectable counsel. What more could he do?-—what course 
could. be- advised, that should, be, more satisfactory to @ 
‘slave claimant? Ido hope that there is a sense of justice 
in Mr. Haris, that will induce him to present the cass for 
a full decision. It'i8 not necessary to say more at pre- 
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It was refused, al-| 


to his pursuer and **sent,”? as we are told by the Cincinnati | . 


Report of Abolitionism in New York. 

We have just been informed that one of our Cincinnati- 
last-January-mobites—the same gentlemen who resolved 
to use every ‘/aw/ful effort” to put down the freedom of 
the press—has lately returned from a tour through the in- 
terior of New York, and brings the mortifying intelligence, 
that nearly all the country people in that state are becom- 
ing abolitionists, Our epponents may rest assured—ijf 
Troth have not lost its virtue——that the same report will 
be made of the country people throughout Ohio, inan. 
other year. We admonished the most zealous of our pros 
slavery aristocracy last wintcr, for the sake of their chil- 
dren and their own memories, not to put on record their 
names, as favorers of the southern “system. of oppres- 
sion. Our admonition was unheeded. To all those who 
were, in-any way, concerned in the January meeting in 
the Court House-~or in the July riots,-we appeal, for con- 
firmation of the judiciousness of the advice. We could 
almost venture the assertion, that there is not one of them 
possessing any character, who does not wish it relieved 
from the stigma of participation in those disgraceful and: 
monstrous proceedings—who does not feel more and more 
condemned as just sentiments on the subject of human 
rights and human liberty are beginning more extensively 
to prevail, To all such we renew our admonition. Sla= 
very cannot withstand the discussion that is now ‘in pro- 
gress—it cannot long live in the light to which it is begin. 
ning to be exposed. It must rot;—and with it the mem. 
ory of every ‘man who seeks distinction by its support, 
The next generation will despise the inheritance of a name 
earned by the most illustrious labors for the maintenance 
of a “system,” which tramples in tie dust the tights of 
man and sets at defiance the laws of God. 


Dougheface Expedient. 

We received the other day, from the post-office, where: 
it had been deposited, a paper folded in the form of a let- 
ter, and enclosing a number of the A. S. Record. On the 
inside of the envelope was written the following inaccu- 
rate quotation from the’ Bible :— 

“He that is often reproved, and hardeneth his neck— 
shall be destroyed and that without remedy.” 

[Signed] “Warning (or Waring) !!!!" 

We showed it to two of our acquaintances, who are in. 
the habit of seeing the haad writing of many of our cit’. 
zens, They thought it bore a strong resemblance to that 
of one among us having pretensions to some respectability, 
It is an expedient worthy of the cause in which it is used, 


The Cincinnati Evening Post, 

Says, the abolitionists were not molested till they had 
set those who subsequently mobbed them and destroyed 
their property, “tat defiance.” Now, the English of this is, 
that to set up a press to discuss a subject that is not very 
| palatable to the mobbing gentry is to set them “at def. 
| ance’—and be somewhat of an excuse for any illegal out- 
| rage they may perpetrate on the constitutional rights of 
This is perhaps as good an apology for 
the late disorders as could be expected from a priat which, 
openly advised the setting up of Lynch law in this city, 





| their neighbors. 


The Cincinnati Republican, 
Has the following paragtaph at the close of an election- 
eering flourish against the abolitionists :— 
——*‘In Mr. Hamer’s district, his main opposition came 
from the abolitionists. . In Highland county, the democa-. 
tic candidate for Congress was defeated by the abolition- 


i 


ists: and if our existence depended upon our ability to 
designate an avowed and open abolitionist, who is a sup- 
porter of Mr. Van, Buren, we should consider our life in 
danger, for z2ally, we do not believe there is such a politi- 
cal anomaly as a Van Buren abolitionist to be found in this 
part of the country.” 

This broad assertion has, we apprehend, but na:row sup- 
port in fact. We have just conversed with an influential 
Van Buren man, who is also a decided abolitionist, living 
not very remote from this city,—he informs us, that he 
stopped his subscription to the Republican, when that pa- 
per became the supporter of mobs last summer, He thinks 
several others in the village, where he resides, did the same 
thing. He, with nine others, who he thinks were mostly 
friends of Mr. V. B. sent on their names, with the money, 
for the Cincinnati Gazette, when they saw the honvurable 
stand it took in favor of the sapremacy of the laws. 

We have conversed with another gentleman, a very in: 
telligent mechanic, living in this city, also a friend of Mr. 
V. B. who gives it as his opinion, that several of his polit- 
ical friends had furnished the Republican.with testimonies, 
similar to those above mentioned, of their disapprobation 
of its pro-slavery and mobocratic efforts. We may, pro- 
bably, hereafter, give some of the particulars of those 
cases, in order to convince the editor, that his life would 
be in no danger even if it depended on his ability to find 
a Van Buren abolitionist. 

We subjoin an. account of the condition of things in 
Utica, New, York—thinking it may be of especial service 
to such gentlemen as the editor of the Republican—who, 
through excess of zeal to serve their party, not unfrequent- 
ly overstep the limits of sober and decent calcalation.— 
Here it is, taken from a Utica paper:— 


And now, if our distant readers, either at the east or 
south, would wish to know were where the chivalrous gen- 
tlemen of wealth and political influence, who, a year ago, 
were so basily engaged in fomenting mobs to prevent the 
organization of this same. society; and why we have no 
account of there similar operations to record, this year,— 
we will tell them all we know about it. Some of the same 
gentry, and not a few of their friends, are now cap in hand, 
bowing and scraping to every prominent abolitionist they 
can contrive to meet, and making fine S$ es, profes- 
sions of regard, and pretensions of having the mob, 
in order to prevent’ one! And why is all this?) An elece 
tion is pending, and he who wishes a seat in Congress, 
must now ask leave of abolitionists. One prominent 
would-be-candidate, who is understood to: have lost his 
nomination because the caucus feared the loss of abolition 
votes, sent in a written document on the subject, which he 
wished to have read in the Anti-Slavery meeting, The 
very men who put their feet upon the necks of abolition- 
ists, last year, to crush them, are now seeking to mount 
upon their backs, and ride on them into office! 


Scenes at the South. 
1. 

Some years ago, © young nan emigrated from New 
Hampshire to the state of Louisiana—where, after he be- 
came settled, he formed with a quarteroon slave of hig own, 
one of those (contubernial) connexions, so common in the 
far south, as to carry with them but little disrepute. ‘Two 
daughters were the frait of their connexion. They were 
not grown up, when the mother died, a slave. _ "The father 
was careful to bestow oa them @ good, if not ah accom- 
plished, education. Through mere neglect, as in the case 
of their mother, he did not emancipate thein according to 
‘the forins required by law. °“Phe eldest had’ arrived at the 
age of sixteenth other wt fourteen, At this time the 
faiher died—leaving his two handsome, well educated and 
‘tenderly reared daughters, with a. good estate, as it was 
supposed, for their comfortable support. 

A brother: tesiding:in New Hampshire, on bearing of 
‘His death, “went on ‘to Louisiana, to attend to the adjust- 
tent’ of the ‘estate, and to the interest of his neices. He 
minis and, to his great surprise, 
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ment of the claims, that the estate would, in all likelihood, 
prove insolvent. He continued, however, to discharge 
them as they were p-esented, till all the — of the 
estate were exhausted, except his two neices, who, by the 
jaws of Louisiana, were slaves and assets’ in his hands. 
So monstrous @ thing as selling them had never once en- 
tered his mind.’ “He was, however, feminded of this re- 
maining resource, by some of the creditors whose balances 
were undischarged.. He replied in amazement—“They 
are my brother’s children! !? “That is nothing to us, 
they rejoined—they are the property of the estate— 
liable for the payment of our claims—are likely—twtll 
sell well—and must be sold, unless from your private 
means you can advance the sums they would bring.” — 
This he was unable todo. Avarice called for the law. 
The gitls Were set up to the highest bidder—and, although 
wholly unused to work, they brought extravagant prices— 
one @ thousand, the other fifteen hundred dollars. No 
one acquainted with the state of things at the south, will 
be at any loss to conjecture, for what purpose such prices 
were given for them. 


2. 

W—— Mc—— resided in Limestone county, Alaba- 
wa. -He was a careful, prudent man,—and a successful 
planter, holding about ten or twelve slaves. He parchased 
a negro womaa, who was indolent and indisposed to work. 
He whipped her, as usual in such cases—but without pro- 
ducing any material change for the better. He whipped 
cher again, more severely, with no better result, He whip- 
ped her again and again, in all the most approved modes 
for subduing obstinacy ;~—it was all unsuccessful. He, at 
length, resorted to the following expedient:—he tied a 
cord round one of her wrists, and by it suspended her from 
a joist of the house: he then placed immediately under 
her, a wooden pin, or peg, fastened in the floor and some- 
what sharpened. She was raised so high, that she could 
yot touch the floor, but could rest with one of her feet on 
the end of the peg. Thus she had the alternate relaxa- 
tion of standing, with her whole weight, on one faot on the 
peg, and of being suspended, with her whole weight, by 
the cord tied round her wrist. The foregoing account 
was given to the narrator by the son of W——— Mc——, a 
steady, sober, young man, who mentioned it as commenda- 
tory of his father’s successful ingenuity—never once think- 
ing it derogatory tu his reputation. He concluded the ac- 
count, by saying, “this brought her to.’——The father 
lived, and, a few years after, died, a member of the church, 
with a standing that remained, we believe, altogether un- 
questioned. 

These are fruits of a system, pronounced by southern 
divines to be in accordance with the will of God—and by 
southern politicians, “‘the greatest of all the great bless- 
ings which a kind Providence has bestowed on their glo- 
rious region.”? 











Selfishness--Usages--Popularity. 
There are three classes of antagonists, with whom abol- 
itionists have to contend, who comprise a large portion of 
every community. 


ions of their own, principles of their own, morality of their 
own tuey have not. Popularity is ‘their, law-giver, their 
dictator, their God. Their fidelity to it surpasses that of} 


should they be conscious of harboring peculiar opinions.—. 
Singularity they abhor, as much as nature is said to abhor 
a vacuum. If popularity pronounce black to be whitey 
forthwith they will swear to it; if its decision be reversed, 
so is their judgment. If popularity declare that it is dan- 
gerous as well as absurd, to contend for equality of right 
amongst men, they echo it;.and if in the same breath, it 
should assert that all men are created.free and equal, most 
cordially dothey respond. ‘Though it should. utter contra- 
dictories, or vary its decisions every day in the year, they 
wouldjthink themselves disgraced, if they could not contra- 
dict themselves as glaringly, or as frequently change their 
opinions. Let popularity breathe on the deformed, and 
they see nothing but beauty; let it but smile on the absurd, 
and lo! itis perfectly reasonable. Their dress is not,more 
slavishly determined by fashion, than are the cut of their 
principles and fashion of their speech, by the word of pop- 
ularity. ‘To think according to its dictates, is to them the 
profuundest wisdom: but a noble independence they con- 
sider folly. Never are they happier than when.we can en- 
rich their small conversation with ihe sayings of some great 
one, whoassumes to be the interpreter of what is popular. 
A man of this sort isa dishonor to our race, and one can 
hardly understand of what use he can be, except to confirm 
the hatred of the good, to the domination of mean princi- 
ples, 

Such a one hates abolition, because the many hate it; 
when it is popular to love it, he will love it. When his 
masters bless, then will he. 

Of the above cla,ses, hardly one is worth the trouble of 
winning over to abolition. The first have no principle, the 
second should he transported to never changing China, and, 
as for the third, they count only by their heads, Gain those 
who give tone to popular thinking, and they will slide over 
instinctively. 


’ 





Indications of Success. 


Mr. Wess, of the Baptist Burman mission, writing of 
arecent persecution, in which the native christians were 
fined, imprisoned, and in many instances, deprived of all 
their property, says: **This persecution only pruves to my 
mind, that the kingdom of darkness sees that light breaks 
in? Mr. Webbisright. The simple conviction of error 
is always offensive to the pride of human nature. But when 
with this conviction, comes the consciousness that the sac- 
rifice of some darling prejudice or interest is demanded, 
then is their fullness of wrath, At a certain stage in every 
great moral revolution a crisis must come. The crisis takes 
place precisely at that point, where the moral agencies be- 
come so manifest in the abundance of their results, as to 
leave no hope to the antagonist powers of evil, save in im- 
mediate, entire, utter resistence. When the public mind 
begins to be agitated by the spirit of inquiry; when facts, 
and arguments, and appeals have their due effect in the 
superinducement of a general mistrust that all is not right; 
when sufficient light has been thrown upon error to reveal 
some of her deformities, then it is that the father of lies 
trembles, and is “filled with great wrath,’ for he fears that 





The attribute of the first class is something like that, the 

Epicurieans ascribed to their gods, a selfish disregard of 
the pains and pleasures of humanity. They wonder what 
basiness youcan have with the affairs of other men. Utter- 
ly absorbed in the business of self-enjoyment, they have 
neither time mor inclination to bestow happiness on others. 
Benevolence they are apt to style the rankest quixatism, 
The excess of selfishness passes with them for the ps rfec- 
tion of moral beauty—they can detest nothing but silly en- 
thusiasm or sinister hypocrisy in all the glorious efforts of 
an ardent philanthroyy. 
their substance by habits of temperance, they care not how 
many may be the victims of intemperance. To save a 
drunkard from ruin, or his children from the pains of a por. 
tionless orphanage, they will not uttera word. The cry of 
distress falls unheeded on their ear, and no glow of gener- 
ous indignation burns within them at the sight of oppression. 
Sympathy in them is too troublesome to be pleasant, and 
they dismisses it from their bosom as abruptly as they 
would the beggar from their door. Recount to them the 
horrors of American slavery ; tell them of the unnumbered 
agonies that press upon the soul of the slave, and the fast- 
coming judgments'that threaten the master, and their only 
reply is, “‘are we our brothers keeper ?”? 

‘A man of this character lives only. to himself. That 
others should live for their fellow-men, is rebuke he cannot 
tolerate. The active beneficence of his neighbor reproach- 
es his torpid selfishness, and fills him with anger; for now 
and then a half-awakened consciousness of the meanness of 
his own character and the superior excellence of that 
which he has taught himself to despise, disturbs his self- 
complacency. 

From such a one let abolitionists turn away. When 
apathy shall kindle with emotion, and cruelty delight in 
merciful deeds, then may that man become an advocate 
for the oppressed. Instead of his favor, you will have his 
frown; instead of his help, opposition. Though he never 
raised a voice in behalf of the wronged, never stretched 
out his arm to relieve the weak, yet he lacks not for indus- 
try when a benevolent scheme is to be thwarted. His 
great delight is to criminate the well-doer and throw obsta- 
cles in the way of his success. 

“The poison of asps is under his lips: whose mouth is 
full of cursing and bitterness.” 

A second class is that of conservators. These are they who 
hate the new, because it is not old, and love the old, be- 
cause it is not new. They style themselves conservators, 
because they are opposed to all changes. Immutability 
With them is the supreme good ; and nothing so alarms them 
48 an effort at mutation. Error long-established they love 
better than novel truth. Vice needs but the sanction of 
antiquity, and they commend it as a virtue, a rotten, ruin- 
‘ous institysion, grown gray with years, finds a place of re- 
fage’ in their warmest affections. Strike at any dangerous 
abuse in the present structure of society, and they will ral- 
ly all their forces in its defence, ready to blast with light- 
ning zeal the presumptuous assailant. But one mode have 

they, for determining the morality or utility tof a system 
and that is, the number of its years. ; 

A great reason why these conservators hate change, is, 
an aversion to thinking. They have not acted so much 
from volition as habit. Early education or circumstances 
having determined their character; all their ways of think- 
Mg anc acting seem adjusted to the present machinery of 
Society, rather by instinct than thought. To disturb this 
machinery, displace any of. its parts, or make any addition 
toit, would derange this adjustment, confuse their percep- 
Hons, occasion discordancies, and compel them to exert 
their thinking facolties to establish a correspondence with 
the change. I 

These conservators hate the advocates of change, be- 
“tuse too blind themselves to. perceive the necessity of re- 
form, their self love is offended. by those who presume to 
fraqure what they always have extolled. 
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So that they prevent wasting of 


| “his time is short.” Prejudice beholds the period rapidly 

approaching, when her disenthralled victim shall rejoice 
and be exalted in the blessed light of that wisdom which 
,cometh down from above and is without partiality: and 
she gnashes with her teeth. elf-love is enraged at the 
near prospect of the falsifications of its predictions, and 
‘the demonstration of its folly. The croaking lovers of old 
‘times and usages quake with great fear at the threatened 
| demolition of vice grown gray. Interest is reminded that 
| the hour is nigh when the merciless hand shall no more gath- 
er wealth, and when consenting unto injustice shall reap 
no reward but abiding infamy. Pride prejudice, conserv- 
atism ,interest, yield not without a struggle. They assem- 
| ble their forces, laying hold of the vilest, enlisting the 
wealthy, arraying the mighty—and strike them all upon the 
issue of one contest. Itis their final striggle—a vast, but 
| vain effort to arrest the progress of light--to stay the march 
| of teuth—to establish on perpetaal foundation the kingdom 
ot darkness, 

Missionaries then reason correctly, when they assume 
ithe fact of persecution, asan evidence of the rapid ad- 
| vancement of the cause of Christ; and abolitionists with 
propriety adopt the same mode of reasoning. Persecution 
| does not dampen their ardour, for it is the very argument 
of their success. lf they were unfelt, they would be un- 
noticed. If they had not aroused the public conscience, 
popular vengeance would not have kindled against them. 
The very fact that they are defamed, persecuted, proscrib- 
ed, proves in their case that their appeals have not been 
‘in vain, but have broken through the apathy that had set- 
tled down upon American feeling towards Americen 
slaves, 


—————————————— 
ANTI*SLAVERY INTELLIGENCE. 








Stark Co. Anti-Slavery Society. 


A meeting of this society was held at Canton on the 
I5th of October; when the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year :— 

Mahion Wileman, President. 

Abraham Baer, jr., V. President. 

William Bryce, Cor. Secretary. 

Thomas Goodman, Rec. Secretary. 

Hiram Griswold, Treasurer, 

Amos Coates, 
Job Johnson, 
James Austin, 
Elisha Hawley, 


Addresses were delivered by William Bryce, Esq., of 
Canton, and A. Baer, jr., of Osnaburgh, after which the 
following, among other resolutions, were adopted :— 


Resolved, That we cannot surrender our rights, in obe- 
dience to the dictates of a mob, as this would be giving to 
passion a triumph over principle. 

Resolved, That the passionate and headstrong may as 
well demand the sacrifice of the right of free discussion, 
aiid freedom of speech and of the press, on any other sub- 
ject, as on the subject of slavery, and that therefore a 
proper regard for the welfare of the country, compels us 
to maintain our ground fearlessly and firmly. 

Resolved, ‘That we heard with pain and with horror of 
the lawless destruction and demolition of the Philanthro- 
pist office in Cincinnati, by an enraged and fanatic mob, 
and that our regret is increased from the circumstance that 
this mob was composed, in part, of the dignitaries of the 
land, and ministers of the gospel. 

Resolved, That when those holding high officia! stations, 
thus lend themselves and their influence in aid of faction 
and violence, and carry out their plans and purposes by a 
prostration of all law and order and peace, we have sound 
reason to ba alarmed for the welfare of our country. 

Resolved, ‘That the principles of slavery and liberty are 
antagonist in their nature, and cannot long exist and move 
harmoniously together, and that the crisis is near at. hand 
when we must choose whether the one with. its iron hands 
and gory chains, or the other with the mild radiance of the 
gospel of peace, shal] prevail in this our highly favored 
country. 


Committee. 


Orleans Co. Anti-Slavery Society. 

This society held a quarterly meeting in Holley, at the 
Presbyterian meeting house, on Tuesday, 27th Oc 

In the Buffalo Spectator it is said,— setae 

“Circumstances were unfavorable to a full attendance, 
but we had a very respectable addition of ‘members, and 
an increased eonfidence in the righteonsness and final suc- 
cess of the cause, appeared 10 be manifested by all. ' 
“Especially there was a deep interest in relation to the 
importance of obserfing the monthly concert of prayer for 
the abolition of slavery, and of relying more upon: the di» 
rect divine influence, for the accomplishment \of this! ob- 
ject,” LEE 

The following resolutions were adopted by the meeting,’ 
and reported in the same paper :— ade eel ae 

Moved by Mr. H. Chapin, of Auburn Semiiary, sec- 
onded by Dr. Thomas, ae penn? 


. 





f popularity. In every community these abound. Opig- 
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the dog to its master. ‘They woald be almost alarmed, | pg yj 
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Resolved, That slavery as it enn in our own country, 
demands, for its speedy and peaceful abolition, the united 
exertions of the northern communities. 
Moved by Rev. William Torry, seconded by J. H. 
Resolved, That the cause of genuine christianity, and 
the cause of anti-slavery, are identified, 

Moved by Rev. O, 8, Powell, seconded by Mr. Austin 


ay.” ! 
pm a That the state of feeling in our country, in 
relation to.slavery, not only does not discourage, but. loud- 
ly calls for a free, enlightened discussion on the subject. 
Moved by Rev. C. P.. Wing, seconded by Mr. Calkins. 
Resolved, That in view cf the arduous work to be ac- 
complished, in the entire extinction of slavery in this 
country, we see the indispensible necessity for a more sé- 
tious and faithful attention to the monthly concert “of 
prayer for this object. 
Moved by Mr. Wm. S. Allis, ; 
Resolved, That we will never cease our efforts in behalf 
of the oppressed, until slavery is removed, or we are in 
our graves, 


New Society. 
In Vermont, the Franklin County Anti-Slavery Soci- 


6th of October. The Vermont ‘Telegraph remarks, that 
“many of the best heads and hearts in the county took 
hold and have made a, noble beginning.?? 


Walton Anti-Slavery Society, N+ ¥o, 


Formed Sept. 30th. Members, 50. 
Smith St. John, President. 
Joha Nash, Secretary. 


Geauga Co. Anti-Slavery Society, 


Held its annual meeting at Chardon, Sept. 21st. For 
the ensuing year, James H. Paine was chosen President, 
A. Saunders, Secretary. 

The following was one of the resolutions adopted :— 


Resolved, That as we can hope for the complete tzi- 
umph of our cause, only through the intelligence of the 
whole people on the subject of slavery, it is of the highest 
moment that it be every where thoroughly discussed; and 
as @ step towards the accomplishment of this object, this 
society will endeavor to raise funds and procure a compe- 
tent lecturer to deliver a course of lectures on the subject 
of slavery in each town of this county. 


The following remarks concerning the meeting, are from 
the Ohio Observer :-— 


Over sixty dollars were subscribed on the spot towards 
defraying the expenses of a lecturer, and it was resol.ed 
that one be procured to enter upon his labor as soon as 
possible, 

On the whole, the exercises of the meeting were such as 
to farnish assurance that the friends of the cause in the 
county are not slumbering, and that they are determined 
not to slacken, but increase their efforts, until our nation is 
free from the curse and sin of slavery. 


Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society. 


The annual meeting of this society, as we learn from 
the Liberator, was well attended. ‘The same paper re- 
marks—— 


“Our ‘southern brethren? are notified, that their friends, 
the ‘gentlemen of property and standing’ of this city, 
have lost all the sympathy and patriotism which they man- 
ifested for the south last year—not one of them having 
made his appearance either to ‘snake out? Garrison, ox 
to insult and disperse the ladies,”? 


Comfortable News to Mobocrats. 


We transfer the following two items to our columns for 

the special benefit of cINCINNATI MOBOCRATS :— 
MOBOCRATS IN TROUBLE, 

The N. Y. Evening Post states that the Grand Jury of 
Oneida county, New York, have found a bill against Mr. 
Dauby, post-master, and president of the Oneida Bank; 
and two others, commissioners of the above mentioned 
bank for fraudulently distributing stock among themselves. 

Mr. Dauby was the leader of the mob against the abo- 
lition state convention in Oct. 1835. We have no doubt 
that before 1837 he will find himself in favor of immedi- 
ate emancipation from the state prison! 

“YOUNG MIR. LUNT.?? 

Huzza for the Hon. Senatur Lunt of Essex! A con- 
vention has been held in this district, and, unaccountable 
to relate, he, the great, the chivalric, the patriotic young 
senator is NOT re-nominated forelection! Seldom has po- 
litical turpitude met so speedy and well deserved retribu- 
tion, Mr. Lunt’s course in the Senate last year, the 
shamefal manner in which he treated the abolitionists, as 
chairman of a committee on the subject of slavery, and 
the disgraceful report which he presented to the Senate, 
are all tresh in the minds of the people of the whole state, 
but especially it would seem of his immediate constituents, 
A friend of his, we are told, called on him just before the 
convention was held, and intimated to him that he had 
better decline a re-nomination. The Hon. gentleman 
was thunderstruck! Why should he decline? Why, 
said his friend, your course in the Senate on the subject of 
slavery was exceedingly unpopular in this county, and the 
party dare not put you again in nomination. Oh, says 
the senator, that cannot be, it cannot make ten votes dif- 
ference. Who cares any thing about the abolitionists? 
So he was not persuaded to decline. At the fitst ballot in 
the convention, Mr, Lunt did not receive a single vote. 
One of the officers of the convention, a very particular 
friend of the great neglected, got up and expressed his as- 
tonishment that his friend Lunt should be forgotten, and 
urged his nomination. At the next ballot he received 
Two votrs!! ‘Sic transit gloria mundi.”? Loaded with 
self-inflicted disgrace, and consigned to a premature grave 
of political infamy, the young senator will find ample time 
for reflection, and Jearn by sad experience, that treason to 
the cause of liberty and free discussion, will meet its just 
rewurd.—Boston Advocate. 


Brown Co. Anti-Slavery Society. 


This society was formed September 20th, 1836. Pre- 
sident, Alexandcr Campbell; Secretary, A. F. Knight. 
The following were some of the resolutions then adopted: 


Resolved, That we look upon the freedom of speech 
and of the press as an indispensible element of our re- 
public, and that it is not less dear to us than to our fathers, 
because we have lived to see the peril in which it is brought 
by its adversaries, 

Resolved, That we consider the maintenance of our 
common liberties as now especially demanding from the 
people a re-assertion and re-vindication as indisputable of 
the right to print, to speak, and to write, on any subject 
whatsoever. 

Resolved, That the recent outrage on the press at Cin- 
cinnati, instigated by the aristocracy of that city in sub- 
serviency to the aristocracy of the south, to trainple under 
foot the most sacred of our constitutional rights in the at- 
tempt to deliver them over to the control of slaveholders, 
and that it ought to be viewed as an atrocious insult to 
every freeman of Ohio. 

solved, ‘That ertertaining no doubt of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to abolish slavery and the slave 
tiade in the District of Columbia, we shall never cease to 
petition, till this shame and disgrace be banished utterly 
from the capitol of the nation. 

Resolved, That for our representatives in Congress to 
admit that whilst the people have a right to petition, they 
have the right to lay the petitions on the table without 
hearing their contents, is an absurdity too gross to prove 
any thing bat their thorough contempt for the intelligence 
of their countrymen—and that it is an unworthy attempt 
to purchase the favor of southern slaveholders, by paying 
for it the constitutional rights of American citizens. 


‘Columbiana Co. AntieSlavery Society. 


On October 24th, was the annual meeting of this socie- 
ty, which numbers, we believe, some five or six hundred 
members. It met, we understand, in the Friend’s meet- 
ing house, the couit house having been refused. 

The following resolutions were adopted > 


‘“Resolied, That the sum of fifty dollars is necessary to 
defray expenses incurred, and meet fature contingencies,— 
whereupon fifty-nine dollars were raised by voluntary con- 
tribution. igh ti ab 

_ Believing as we do that none of the political parties, 
such, act for the promotion of universal good ;-—~as philan- 
this We.can Join with none of thems, but when abou 
tat y OU. e, the. inquiry should be, “Is the can- 
dilate willing vo ont all ~~ (who have not forfeited 
berty he claims for himself?” 





their privileges) the saape Ji 





ety, auxiliary to the State Society, was organized on the | 
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Resolved, therefore, That we ovght not to aid in elevate 
ing any one to office, who gives’ reason to suspect that he 
would deprive us of constitutional rights, among which is 
the right to think, write and publish throughout the land, 
our opinions on every question involving moral principle. 

Resolved, further, ‘That he: who interferes with this 
right’ by the interception of our publications in the mail, 
or he who, palliages such conduct, evinces contempt for our 
free institutions, and forfeits all claim to our confidence 
aad respect, 

It must be obvious to all who have observed accurately, 
that southern slavites and no;thern mobites are unwittingly 
doing more for thé cause of immediate emancipation than 
its advocates can do, however zealous and persevering ; 

Resolved, therefore, That, in addition to imperative 
duty, abolitionists have this to stimulate them. ‘“Letthem 
reflect that in proportion as they neglect their duty, the 
enemies of freedom will relax in their operations; and so 
fail to awaken the thousands whose attention has never 
been arrested by the enormity of the crying: sin which is 
in our midst. 4 , 

Resolved, That among the. pretences why the colored 
man should not be permitted the enjoyment of his inalien- 
able. rights, nove is so. despicable as the slander that he is 
incapable of making as comfortable provision for himself 
as that which is secured to him in.a state of slavery. 


—— 


cf the earth; may yoo be enabléd to labor against the in- 
fluence of this baneful feeling; Which has inflicted upon e 
large po.tion of even your free commanity, the cruelty of 
uninerited degiadation, 

When we consider that every human being of whatever 
color, or of whatever clime, is equally with oursolver, an 
object of 1edseming love and mercy, and that all those who 
by obedience to his Holy Spirit, are enabled’ to work out 
their souls salvation, will'meet together invone kingdom of 
Test, and peacesand joys we entreat you, whilst we desire 
it for ourselves, to seek after, and cherish that spirit of ch: ise 
tian love, which enables us to consider every country as 
our country, and every man as our brother. 

In the earnest desire that the blessing of the. Lord, may 
rest upon you, and upon yoar labors in this righteous cause. 
We remain with love your Friends. 
Signed on behalf of the Meetin 

SAMUEL 


Union River Baptist Association, Vt. 
According to the Vermont Telegraph, the number o¢ 
Churches in this Association, is 13—ordained ‘ ministers , 
12—added by baptism through the year, 87—~present num- 
ber of communicants, 924. 

The following resolutions concerning slavery were adop- 


UKE, Clerk. 





Resolved, ‘Vhat among the subjects which claim the at- 
tention of the philanthropist and the christian, none more 
loudly calls for investigation than the propriety of trading 
in, and consuming the articles produced by slave labor. 








ANTI-SLAVERY ECCLESIASTICS. 





An Epistle on the Subject of Slavery. 


Issued by Indiana Yearly Meeting, to its menibers in 
Tenth month, 1836; introductory to an Epistle from Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting on the same subject. 

To Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


Dear Frienps:—We have at this time, received an 
epistle from our brethren in England, on the subject of sla- 
very, which we herewith transmit to you, earnestly desiring 
that all our dear Friends may he encouraged to suppo:t 
thie, our Christian testimony, in the spiritof the Gospel, 
without any compromise of principle whatever. Let us 
bear in mind that God hath made of one blood, all nations 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, that Christ cied for 
the childrea of Africa, as for us, and that they are alike 
the objects of redeeming love, with ourselves, and that no 
course of couduct towards them which we would not, that 
they should exercise towards us, can be approbated by our 
Almighty Father who is in heaven, 
We remain unshaken in the belief that the application 
of these principles, would lead us to divest ourselves of all 
prejudice against this long injured and cruelly oppressed 
people; and engage us uaitedly to labor as way may open, 
ia the light of the Gospel, for their delivezaace out of sla- 
very, and adimissioa to a full eajoyment of their inaliena- 
ble rights as citizens, in common with ourselves, 
It is a satisfaction to us, to learn that there are many 
now ii our much beloved coantry, who, though not members 
of our religinus society, are awakened to a livaly sense of 
the iniquity and horto.s of slavery, as now existing in these 
United states, and are made willing to become, on Gospel 
principles, the open ad:ocates for saffering aud degraded 
humanity ; and are laboring on the g:ound which we, asa 
religious society, have for maay years occupied, in relation 
to this subject; and we desire to encourage tiem in the good 
work of pzomoting mercy, iighteousuess, and peace in the 
earth; and we do most eifectionately desire that all our 
dear Fiiznds may be so alive to oux testim my against sla- 
ve.y, that none may through prejudice or otherwise, cast 
any discouragements ia the way of such as are faitafuliy 
laboring to promote univeisa] emancipation, whether such 
laborers be toand withii, or without the pale of our society, 
We feel ourselves called upon at this time, affectionate- 
ly and tenderly, to caution ail our dear Friends, 10 take no 


ted: 

Resolved, 1. That as christians and christian charches, 
we deeply deplore the existence of slavery in our land— 
that its existence convicts us of national hypocracy before 
the bar of the world—that the position recently taken by 
slaveholders, convinces us that its continuance is a matter 
of choice on their part, rather than necessity—that we con 
sider slavery as a gieat sin that must be repented of by 
those that are guilty of it, or incur the.displeasure of Him 
who has said, **remember them that are in bonds as bound 
with them.”? 

2. That we will co-operate with the christian communi- 
ty in any laudable efforts for the diffusion of iight on this 
subject. : 

3. That in our opinion, the domestic slave trade is a¢ 
revolting to humanity-~as obviously a violation of the law 
of Christ—as the foreign slave tiade. 

4. That we esteem the arousing of the christian world 
to this subject, to be an intimation that God is about to 
emancipate three millions of Americans. 

Resolved, That it isthe duty of every charch member 
in this association, the first opportunity, to sign a petition 
to Congress, praying it to use all constitutional pawer, to 
suppress slavery in all places under its jurisdiction. 





The Barre (Baptist) Association, Vt« 
This consists of 9 churches and 487 communicants. 
has adopted the following resolution on slavery: 
Whereas, the evils of slavery are so many and $0 great, 
and whereas so much has.been done to prevent free discus- 
sion on that subject, 

Resolved, That we deem it cur duty to remonstrate 
against it, and use all lawful means for its tmmediate abe- 
lition. 


It 


Synod of Illinois. 
‘This Synod ia compos2d of eight Presbyteries. From 
extracts of the minutes of its late meeting, published in 
the last Alton Observer, we copy the following resolutions: 


Whereas we consider the “System of American slavery” 
a violation of God’s jaw—in opposition to the spirit and 
object of the Gospel, and to no common degree, in the 
wy of its progress and success in this country: ‘There- 
fare, ; 

Keso'ved, That efforts ought to be immediately made to 
convince the members of our church, that, to hold our fel- 
lows, or numan beings, a8 property, is @ heinous sin against 
God, and as loudly calis for repentance and reformation, 43 
Sabbath breaking or any other sin. 








part in, nor render any aid, to any political association on 
the subjectof African slavety, which is, or may be founded 
on principles eithes directly or indirectiy, having a tenden- 
cy to promote the unighteou3 work of expatriation, it being 
our settled csaviction that.this work as a condition to the 
slaves being set at liberty is unjust and oppressive. 

Itis with feelings of much tenderness that we ventnre fo 
suggest to your coasideration whether the time has not ar- 
rived, in which it will be most safe forthe members of our 
religious sotiety, to refrain from becoming members of other 
societies, though their object in relation to this important 
subject, may be in strict acccordance with our own. We 
apprehend it cannot be expedient for us to be members of 
two or more societies, ior the promotion of the same object. 

[Whilst we think great good will be effected by our Qua. 
ker friends uniting with our Anti-Slavery Societies, we 
have not been able to foresee any of the evils they seem to 
apprehend. For ourself, we feel always strong encourage- 








ment from the presence of Friends in our assemblies, and 
in the fact of their uniting with our societies. It would 





present rather a strange aspect, if the velerans in abolition 
should refuse to unite with the vecruzts that are coming up 
every day to their help—Ep. Puiz.] 


Epistle from London on Slavery. 


From our Yearly Meeting, held in London, by adjourn- 
ments from the 18th of the oth mouth, to the 28th of the 
same inclusive, 1836. 

To the Yearly Meeting oj Friends of Indiana. 

Dear Frienvs:—This Meeting has been introduced 
into a feeling of deep sympathy with the victims of slave- 
ry, and of the slave trade in your land. The faithfulness 
with which many of your ancestors bore their testimony 
against this unrighteous system, not only by precept, bat 
by an example, involving great personal sacrifices, has 
been gratefully brought to our remembrance, and when we 
consider how fully yoa have washed your own hands of this 
iniquity, and how long you have continued to deplore the 
existence of this enormous evil, we trust we may cordially 
unite together, in deeply commisserating the cogdition of 
move than two millions of these unhappy victims, of the 
laws of your couatry, who for no crime of their own, are 
unjustly deprived of their personal liberty; liable to the 
crue] dissolution of the tenderest ties of nature, and a 
large proportion of them, sunk into the depths of mora] 
degradation. 

‘I'ne sufferings of these wretched outcasts of society, are 
doubtless, not unnoticed by Him who died to save them; 
and as we must all look to Him for the extension of mercy 
towards ourselves, let us be careful to lose no opportunity 
of showing mercy to oar fellow-man by seeking to alleviate 
his afflictions, 

We regret that the ultimate object of the act, which 


Resolved, ‘‘hat ministers, a3 watchmen on the walls of 
Zion, are in duty bound to “cry aloud,”? and “show the 
people their transgression and their sin”? in this matter. 

Resolved, That ministers who engage in the practice of 
buying aad selling slaves, or approve of it in other?, ought 
not to be permitted to preach to our ©engregations, or to sit 
at Our commanion tables. 

If ministers who buy and sell slaves, or approve of it in 
others, should be excluded from the communion table, why 
should not the same cause exclude members? 

Mr. Lovejoy remarks, that to the resolutions above, there 
was not one dissentient voice. 

Another resolution was intr :duced, as follows: 

Resolved, That abolitionism, as i: is sometimes deserib- 
ed,to wit: [hat all slaveholding is sin, be, and the same 
is hereby disapproved. 

The vote on this resolution stood—yeas 4, nays 4—13 
refusing to voile. The reasoa of the “singular appearance”? 
of this vote, according to Mr. Lovejoy, is, that the mem- 
bers refusing, apprehended their vote might be misunder- 
stood, and interpreted very differently, according to the 
prejudices or prepossessions of different individuals. The 
reason to us appears as singular as the vote, especially 
when we consider they had just voted unanimously for a 
resolution, binding them to use efforts to convince their 
members that ‘to hold our fellows or human beings as pro- 
perty is a heinous sin against God, and as loudly calls for 
repentance and reformation ag Sabbath-breaking, or any 
OTHER sIn.°? What reason they could have for refasing 
afterwards to declare that all slave holding, (the essense, 
the inseparable element of which is, holding ‘a human be- 
ing as property,”’) is sin, is to us inscratable. We do not 
wish to find needless fault with any of our christian breth- 
ren; but what are we to think of the following resolution? 





Resolved, That abolitionism, as it is sometimes describ- 
ed, viz: That immediate emancipation is the duty of the 
master and the right of the slave, irrespective of all con- 
sequences, be, and the same is hereby disapproved. 

‘Irrespective of consequences!?? Why beat the air! 
Why tight against a shadow? True abolitionism is regard 
ful of consequences. It considers that “to hold our fellows, 
or human beings as property, is a heinous sin against God,” 
and shudders at the consequences. It judges that to cease 
immediately from so ‘*heiinous’? a “sin,” can involve no 
consequences so dreadful as those which must result from 
continuance in it. It is in this way that abolitionism is 
regardful of consequences, The Synod must have known 





lately passed our Legislatuxe, for the abolition of slavery, 
in all the dependencies of the British empire, has been de- 
layed by a term of apprenticeship, which is now proved, 
to have been entirely unnecessary, by the safety and ad- 
vantage with which immediate emancipation was effected 
in Antigua and the Bermudas, two of our West India 
Colonies. 

. Itewas under the Divine blessing, through the powerful 


influence of christian principle, that this act of justice was|t 


at leagth accomplished; and in humble, grateful recollec- 
tion of the conspicuous part which our rel gious society took 
in this great work: we have abundant reason to believe, 
that we were mace instrumental in awakening many of 
our fellow christians, of other deaominations, to a sense of 
their religious obligations, on this deeply interesting sub- 
ect. 

‘The noble sacrifices which our forefathers made, for the 
support of that principle, which you have so consistently 
maintained: That man cannot hold property in his fellow 
man, has placed you in a position more advantageous than 
that of any other body of professing christians; for holding 
up prominently to view, this testimony, on pure christian 
principle. We affectionately des.ra io ‘syrengthcn your 
hands, in meekly, yet boldly advocating this cause of jus- 
tice and humanity, and in a steady perseverance in promo- 
ting it, howevor discouraging your circumstances may ap- 

ear, 

‘ Fully aware that you have greater difficulties to encoun- 
ter, than we had in advocating the cause of the oppressed ; 
we siicerely sympathize with you, but earnestly desire, 
that by the help of the Lord, you may be enabled firmly 
to advance in this labor of Jove, ia the full persaation that 
the path of duty, will ever be found to be the path of true 
safety. 

Itis with lively feelings of interest in the welfere and 
prosperity of your country, that: we venture to suggest to 
your consideration, whether there are not indications of an 
approaching crisis in this momentious question, ia which 
it will mainly depend under Divine Providence, on the 
faithful conduct of those who act on christian principle, 
whether slavery shall be abolished in your ren peace- 
ful legislation, or by confusion and violence. We desire 
to unite with you in earnest prayer, to the Father of mer- 
cies, that he would be pleased to protect you in all your 
dangers, preserve your county in tre 
hasten the day of universal freedam. 


Living, as we do, in a land where:slavery is unknown,| | 


we may not be able to make sufficient allowance for thosa 
prejudices to which a closer coanection with this great evil 
insensibly leads. But in remembering that God hath made 











of one blood, al] nations of men, to dwell on all the face 


tranquility and peace, and ; 


that abolitionism, as truely described, is not “irrespective 
of consequences.’? Why then needlessly pass a vote of 
censure against it? 





LIST OF LETTERS 

Received at the Philanthropist office from October 29th, 
o November 10th. 

G. Buckingham; James A, Thome; B. F, Eellg; A. 
B. Wilson; P. M. Brooklyn, Conn ; A, G, Patterson;. 
B. Murdock & P. M. Painsvslle $10; R. Hanna; J. M.. 
Brooker, P. M. New Haven, Conn.; R. G. Williams; 
Nathaniel Field; Dyar Foote; James Cuuningham, 


RECEIPTS. 


Per. James H. Dickey, fom Green Co. A. S. 8. $50 00 
“ “ Three men on Massie’s 

creek (don.) 
Sundry persons Decatur 
county, Indiana, (don.) 
Jas. H. Dickey, (don.) 
Rev. A. McFarlane, 
(for Philanthropist.) 
J. Ardery, (for Phil.) 
Per James G. Birney, from Wm. Jessup, (don.) 

“ “ Dr. Joha Mots, (doa.) 
“ Rev. Henry Shedd (don.) 
James A. Shedd (don.) 
A, B. Gilliland for Phil.” 
Cadiz A. S.'S. (don.) ” 
 gé ii) “ for Phil. 
Oct. 24th, from Talmadge A. S, S, in payment 
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Nay. Ist, from Cleveland, S$. Severance. lll 
~Qd, from Muskingum, N. Nye. 25 
a Matthew. Gillespie, N; Nyse. 5 
© «Mrs. Gillespie, N. Nye. 1 
4th, from Ripley A. S.S. per John Shep- 

vidi _ herd, donation, or 
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Jobn Shepherd for books, 
Also from LorainCo. A. S.S.per _ 
Mr. Monteth, received last July,” 
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The. Colored . Mothe 
ss evi Infant. 
~- Smile.on my babe, thy infant mirth 
Beguiles my heart awhile; 
Thou hast not learned enough of earth, 
~ To know thou should not smile, 


"Thy sparkling eye is full of light, 
Thy heart beats high with joy 
And wo or care, from morn till night, 


Distarbs hot thee, my boy. 


‘Smile now-—for, over thy. coming years, 
A cloud of misery bends; 

Disgrace and shame, regret and tears, 
Till earthly being ends! 


Yes, yes—my child—that soul of thine, 
Pure from its Maker's hand, 
Destined, they tell us, yet to shine 


r.of New England to her 


—— 


In heaven, its native land. 


That soul, by God's all-wise decree, 
Is shrined within a form 

Of human shape and symmetry, 
With life-blood red and warm; 


Whose skin reflects a darker hue 
Than that the white man wears, 

And for tits cause, thy early dew 
Of joy must change for tears! 


For this, from childhood’s gladsome hour, 
Through all thy onward track, 
Are hard and bitter things in store, 
Because thy skin is b/ack ! 


Oh! I have borne this shame about, 
In bitterness and grief, 

And till sweet peace a Saviour brought, 
i never found relief. 


A little gir!, to school I went, 
With heart as light as air, 
And as my steps I thither bent, 
I breathed my morning prayer. 


Into a corner, all alone, 
My place was there assigned, 

My lessons, books, were all my own, 
A mate I could not find. 


At play upon my lonely state, 
No ray of kindness came; 

They spurned me as a thing to hate, 
And negro was my name. 


At night I reached my mother’s cot, 
With heart oppressed with wo, 
And from my mother’s lips I sought 

The cause of all to know. 


She said ‘twas cruel prejudices 
That dwelt their breasts within, 
Whieh caused the treatment such as this, 
Of those of colored skin. 


My hopes were crush’d my heart appail’d 
With this most foul disgrace, 

And then my teacher, stupid called 
All creatures of my race. 


When e’er upon the Sabbath morn, 
i’ve sought the house of pray’r, 

My soul has sunk beneath the seorn 
The white man carries there. 


Must thou, my child—my only one— 
Must thou, too, feel the smart, 

Of this unjust and cruel scorn, 
That withers all the heart? 


For cause beyond thy weak control, 
Has God for thee designed, 

This degredation of the soul, 
This slavery of the mind. 


No: Seriptures say that of one dlvod, 
Has God created all, 

The nations he has spread abroad, 
Opon this earthly ball. 


*Tis man, proud man, makes this decree 
Of him of colored skin; 

Who says, “he must a negro be,’ 
And cries, ‘unclean, unclean !” 


Great Father! who created all, 
The colored and the fair; 

Oh! listen to a mother’s call, 
Hear, Thou, the negro’s pray’r. 


Yet once again, thy peo; le teach 
With lesson from above, 

That they may practise what they preach, 
And aii their neighbor’s love. 


Again, the gospel precepts give, 
Teach them this rule to know, 
Such treatment as ye would receive, 

Be willing to.bes‘ow. 


‘That this, my child—my only one. 
May never feel the smart 

Of this anjast and cruel scorn, 
That withers al! the heart. 
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Outrage upon Southern Rights. 


We furnish ou readers this morning with a decision 
which gives an entire new feature to the slave ques- 
tion, It has just been decided by the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, thata slave carried into that State 
by his owner, becomes co instanti free! What think 
you of that, people of the Sonth? If a southerner 
es a sérvant or a nurse with him into the State 
of Massachusetts, the a judicial tribunal of 
that State is ready with the writs and processes to 
wrest that servant from him, and pronounce him a 
freeman before his faee! And then, as if to add the 
2 pa insult to the deepest injury, we are told that 
‘this decision is no interference with the rights of the 
~slaveholder, but that rather, the carrying of a slave 
into a State whieh does not tolerate slavery, is an 
interference with the laws of that State! People 
of the South! Will you sleep forever over your 
oe Arte yon willing to sustain forever a 
> oar ara ae ich you dare not 
travel Y, lest t propert 
by law actually confiscated? of what “aioe yal 
is‘a Union which enables those who are in common 
be Aart of private property, and deprive you of that 
dats he setpees antl ten 22S 
This is the stro t anc est ever yet ta- 
inst the rights of the Souths aed teapee the 
rts of the abolitionists at an immeasurable 
in the reat: The sbolitionists themselves 
have thus far asked but little more than the liberty 






the subject of slavery, (bad ehough 10 @ 
salence,) -but here is ab i ghegrenageets 


; free as soon , 
pene a we submit to this? diss 
t not been enough that we have borne for years wi 

' ounting to servility, the exac- 
a patience almost amounting . Ipit 
tions of the tariff for the benefit of the north? Is) 
not enongh that the coffers of the general govern- 
ment have been filled by southern earnings, to be 
lavished on those States in the way of appropria- 
tions? And must we now submit to have our pro- 

rty taken from us by courts and juries, and be in- 
sultingly told such things are no interference beyond 
our rights? 

From the Boston Courier. 

The above article, Mr. Editor, is copied from the 
Augusta (Georgia) Sentinel.. Let the freemen of 
the north raed it, and judge how long they ought to 
submit to such bullying. This is the legitimate 
truit of the abject cringing with which they have re- 
ceived the threats of the southern slaveholders ever 
since the organization of our government. We suf- 
fered ourselves to be trightened out of our rights, by 
that scare-crow nullification, and now we are to have 
the same bugbear or that other, dissolution of the 
Union, when ever we dare to speak or think for our- 
selves. Let us throw off this spirit and meet them 
face to face on their own ground. Of what have 
they to complain in the late decision of our Supreme 
Court? And of what have we not to complain in 
their course of conduct to ust We would ask this 
writer, by what authority he would dare to bring 
into this State ‘a servant or a nurse, bearing all the 
outward marks of being a man, a free man, and 
claim to use him as cattle, in the very presence of 
the majesty of our laws, which declare that no man 
can be here held asa slave. What interference is 
it with the rights of a slaveholder to tell him what 
he knew before; that we do not tolerate slavery with- 
in our borders? Talk of sleeping over your dearest 
rights! Have you noright that is dearer to you, have 
you none that you value more than the privilege of 
obliging a fellow-man to work for you? Is the very 
dearest right of the magnanimous South, so intimate- 
ly connected with the Jove of dollars and cents with 
which they reproach the north—the right to have 
their lands cultivated a little more cheaply than they 
would otherwise—the right to steal the labor of the 
slave without paying for it? Admit that our Court 
was wrong in compelling that man to give up his 
slaves; how much does it wrong him!—it does not 
insult, it dees not injure his person, it merely ren- 
ders his wealth something less; it only diminishes 
his property. Look on the contrary, to southern 
justice as exhibited towards the north. If a mer- 
chant of Boston should send out in his veseel a 
black man to the South, the moment that he arrives 
on their shore he is seized and imprisoned, and so 
kept until the departure ofthe vessel. This involves 
only the loss of the services of his servant, per- 
haps the most important agent on board of the ves- 
sel, of the merchant, but what right is there of the 
servant that it does not interfere with? It takes 
away his liberty; it makes a freeman (valuing his 
freedom as much as the most chivalrous and mag- 
nanimous southerner of them all,) a slave. It refu- 
ses him the right of trial by jury guarantied to him 
by the Constitution of the United States,—Nay, 
more; itis declaring war upon the State to which he 
belongs; for by the Constitution of the United 
States, the citizens of each State have a title to all 
their privileges in every other state, it is nullification 
itself. How small does this pretended outrage on 
southern rights appear, when compared with this 
manifest outrage on northern rights! And even this, 
bad as it appears, is not the greatest extent tojwhich 
they go. If a black man is found in some of the 
slaveholding states, let him have been ever so free at 
home, he is imprisoned until he can prove himself a 
freeman, and if it takes along time to do this, to 
prove the negative, he is so/d to pay the expenses of 
his confinement. Thus to be free isacrime. Lan- 
guage has not power to express the abhorence of 
every son of the north, be he black or white, ought 
to feel at this insult and outrage. And yet the same 
men who can be coolly guilty of these criines, crimes 
which between nations and states, entirely indepen- 
dent of each other, would be just and righteous cau- 





ses of war to extermination, prate of their ‘patience 
almost amounting to servility,’ and their long suffer- 
ing endurance exercised towards the north. Free- 
men of the north, throw back to them the insulting 
question. Are we willing to susstain a confedera- 
tiop with states into which our free citizens dare not 
travel for fear, not of losing property merely, but 
liberty itself? Of what value to us is a Union 
which enables those who are, in common with our- 
selves, members of that Union, to destroy not only 
the right of private property, but of freedom? Put to 
them these questions. Do you desire a dissolution of 
the Union? Suppose we grasp at it with joy, and be- 
come nations entirely independent of each other. 
Now what would be the consequence, if you should 
pursue your present course? Would you then dare 
to imprison an innocent citizen of the north without 
trial? Or sell him for a slave to pay his jail ex- 
penses? Would you dare to insult, to scourge, to 
murder our free citizens.travelling within your bor- 
ders, merely because you suspected them of hold- 
ing opinions different from your own, as you have 
repeatelly done within a few years past? No, you 
would not dare, unless you were prepared to make 
war at once. Jt would need the tears and blood of 
the whole south to atone for one singie instance of 
these aggressions. Common causes for war sin 
into insignificance compared with these. Weigh 
well then the consequences, before you demand a 
dissolution. Who would shield you froin massacre 
by your slaves or the Indians? Who would protect 
you from foreign aggressions or internal dissention? 
From whom would you receive the numberless bene- 
fits for which you are now indebted tothe north? 
We forbear to press the subject further. Reflect, 
before you demand a dissolution of the Union, that 
ou have almost every thing, we have almost noth- 
Ing, to lose. Do not cry too loud, lest you should 
be heard and answered as you do notexpect. Re- 
member the maxim, ‘Never spur a willing horse.’ 





Colored Population of Philadelphia. 


A philanthropic gentleman of the south applied 
to us, a short time since, for a statement of the con- 
dition of the colored people of this city. His ob- 
ject was to ascertain whether the reports, indus- 
triously circulated by the enemies of emancipation 
respecting the extreme degradation and pauperism 
of this class of our population, were true or false, 
From personal observation, when ho had been on a 
short visit to this place, he was strongly inclined to 
doubt the truth of the reports in question. 

In obedience to the request of this gentleman, we 
immediately proceeded to make inquiry, and procur- 
ed such information for him, as the nature of circum- 
stances and the short time allowed, would permit:— 
and believing that this information, incomplete as it 
is, will be interesting to many who feel disposed to 
advocate our cause, we have thought proper to com-. 
municate it to the public, through the medium of our 
columns. Although the inquiry was very limited— 
extending to but two districts for most of the par- 
ticulars—we trust it will throw some light upon an 
important subject, and undeceive the public, mea- 
surably at least, in relation to it. 

The principal topics submitted for investigation, 
were embraced in sundry queries, pittpqunted by 
the gentleman afcresaid,—which together with the 
answers to them, aré here presented, as follows: 

1. “What is the amonnt of the free colored popu- 
lation of Philadelphia?” 

The district of Southwark contains 921 men; 1045 
women; 635 boys; 674 girls—total, 3,276. The 
district of Northern Liberties contains 276. men; 
318 women; 265° boys, 371 girls—total, 1,230. In 
the whole of ‘these two districts, 4,505 colored per- 
sons. Although this doesnot include the whole ci- 
ty, the gre portion of the colored population is 





- Of publishing and-distribating whet they please on 


located erithia thése divisions. We have not been! 














able to obtain a cen 
of the = 
2. **What proportion are able to read?”’ 


In Southwark, 858——Northern Liberties, 172— 


sus, at present, for the other parts 






TO PARENTS AND SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

A warm friend of Common: Schools: has said,— 
‘‘Ainong the duties of the guardians of public edu- 
cation, it is one thing to provide the ways and means 


‘thesé are adults. A nearly equal number of chil- | jn support of the cause, another to obtain competent 


ren, say 970, can read)—total 2,000. In these, 
districts there are many more poor and ignorant per- 
sons, than in the other parts of the city, proportion 


ally. 
f “What proportion are acquainted with the oth- 
er elements of a common education?” 

In the Northern Liberties, only, information has 
been obtained. It appears that 92 of their number, 
in that district can write. We have no account of 
their proficiency in other branches of education. 
But we have been intormed by teachers, that the 
blacks are as apt in learning arithmetic, &c. as the 
whites. 

4. **How many schools, and what the number un- 
der instruction?” 

We have no estimate of the number of common 
schools, there are six sunday schools in the city. 
The number under instruction cannot at present be 
ascertained. But they suffer much inconvenience in 
this respect.from the prejudice against their color. 

5. “How many churches of each denomination?” 

In the whole city, there are six Methodist church- 
es; two Presbyterian; three Baptist; one Episcopa- 
lian; one Lutheran, and two public halls. 

6. “How many actually, and how many compara- 
tively with the white population, are paupers, and 
supported on public charity?” 

rom a paper, very carefully drawn up and pre- 
sented to the Legislature in 1832, we eollect the fol- 
lowing facts. In the jest 1830, it appears that out of 
549 out-door poor, relieved during the year, only 22 
were persons of color, being abeut 4 per cent. of the 
whole number, while their ratio of population ex- 
ceeds 8 1-4 percent. The colored paupers, admit- 
ted into the Alms-house for the same period, did 
not exceed 4 per cent. of the whole number. The 
amount of taxes paid by them, could not be fairly 
ascertained, but from imperfect returns, it appears 
that they pay not less than $2,500 annually, while 
the sums expended for the relief of their poor, out 
of the public funds, has rarely, if ever, exceeded 
$2,000 a year. The amount of rents paid by them 
is found to exceed 100,000 dollars annually. 

7. *‘How many actually, and how many compara- 
tively are in criminal institutions?” 

We have not been able to obtain official informa- 
tion on this point; but we learn, generally that for 
crimes of magnitude, their proportion is very small: 
—while in cases of petit larcency, they fall a little 
below the whites in the scale of morai virtue. One 
fact, however, in their favor, 1s worthy of considera- 
tion, viz:--many of the colored ‘“criminals’’ are 
among the you/h, who are shut out from the House 
of Refuge, to which the whites have access. Very 
few of the former are admitted, on account of the 
prejudice against their color. . 

8. **How many religious, charitable, and literary 
institutions are supported by the colored people?” 

The religious establishments supported by them, 
are enumerated in the answer to the fifth query. 
They have more than 60 beneficent societies—some 
of which are incorporated—for mutual aid in time 
of sickness and distress. The members of these 
societies are vound by rules and regulations which 
tend to promote industry and morality among them. 
Each one pays into the treasury weekly or monthly 
a stipulated sum. They expend, annually, for the 
relief of their sick and distressed, more than 9,000 
dollars out of funds raised among themselves for mu- 
tual aid. Some of these associations number from 
50 to 100 members each, not one of whom has ever 
been convicied of crime, in any of the courts Besides 
the institutions above mentioned, they have 2 tract 
societies; 2 Bible societies, 2 temperate societies; 2 
female literary institutions; 1 Moral Reform society; 
and 1 library company. Their public property, 
(mostly appropriated to religious uses,) is estimated 
at the value of more than $200,000. 

In addition to the foregoing, it may be proper to 
remark, that many of the colored people have, by 
their labor and economy, acquired property, and be- 
come free-holders. ‘Their rea/ estate, in the city, 
(belonging to individuals,) is supposed to be worth 
at least a million of dollars. 

The number of them, who follow various kinds 
of mechanical business, is rapidly increasing, not- 
withstanding the great difficulty of getting places 
for their os kg as apprentices, owing to the exist- 
ing prejudices against their color. Itis known that 
more than 600, and itis believed that upwards of 
1000 colored persons, in the city and suburbs, follow 
mechanical employment. Among them are found 
bricklayers, carpenters, painters, cabinet-makers, 
tailors, boot and shoe-makers, leather-dressers, 
blacksmiths, shipwrights, sailmakers, turners, &c. 
&c. many of whom are acknowledged as superior 
workmen. 





Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society of Lynn, 
_ (Ms.) and Vicinity. 

Among the officers of this society are, 

Joun W.: Browns, President; 

Epwin Tuompson, Cor. Secretary. 

The following preamble to their constitution is 
pertinent and eloquent: 

The constitution of Massachusetts declares that 
‘tall men are born free and equal; and have certain, 
natural, essential, and unalienable rights; among 
which are the right of enjoying and defending their 
lives and liberties, that of acquiring, possessing and 
protecting property; in fine, that of seeking and ob- 
taining their safety and happiness.”” These are 
American doctiines. They are the foundation prin- 
ciples of our republican forms of government. The 
constitutions of nearly all the free states, open with 
an annuneiation of them. The Declaration of {nde- 
pendence asserts them. The fathers of the repub- 
lic consecrated them with their blood. They are 
American doctrines. We solemnly believe and re- 
verence them. 

These rights are the rights of men—not of 
white men, nor of black men, nor of red men, but of 
MEN, whatsoever be their color, ‘They belong to man 
as a being of reason, and not as a being of complex- 
ion. Their title is not derived trom the hue of a 
skin, but from the nature of ahuman soul. They 
have no relation to the corruptible in man, but to the 
incorruptible. They are the gift of God to intelli- 
gent natures, and to usurp them ts a wrong to our 
fellow man, and a crime against: heaven. 

As men, therefore, we look with detestation upon 
the existence of negro slavery in these United 
States. As Americans, we hang down our heads in 
shame and confusion of face, in view of 1t. Jt ts an 
infraction of all these acknowledged sacred rights. 
All our powers of heart and mind exclaim against it. 
While it exists we fear for the safety of our own 
liberties. We know no argument for it which would 
not make us likewise slaves—there is no justifica- 
tion or palliation of it, which is not a justification or 
palliation of white slavery. In evil report, we bear 
a willing and proud testimony against it.—-From the 
bad practices and degenerate maxims of the times, 
we.appeal to the eternal principles of human rights, 
which oppression may Hevegttd, but cannot alter; 
not doubting that though now suffering a partial defeat 
among us, they will, finally, gloriously triuraph. 
And that we may freshen our zeal in behalf of these 
shee rawr aid the spread of them, and more ef- 
fectually advance the cause of emancipation, ‘ve as- 
sociate ourselves together. 

High Price for Negros. 

At Wadesberough, on Tuesday last, negro fellows 
we learn, sold for thirteen hundred dollars, and not 
very. likely at. that, there was acredit of twelve 
months, A feeling honorable to our nature with- 
holds the most of us from parting with this kind of 
property, but it wéuld be the ‘true interest of this ' 
country to send our slave populatiou to the south, if, 
any thing like present ee can be obtained. They 
certainly cannot earn the interest on their present’ 


| 





value.x—WV. C. Watchman. . 
When will poverty destroy slavery, Mr. Bacon? 





| teachers, and last, to. furnish them, as you would 
the mechanic or the artist, if you would expect the 
best result from their labors, with proper tools and 
materi:als—that is to say, with the best books.— 
Money lavished in the purchase of inferior books, 
is not only lost; but that time, which is the most 
precious to the young for improvement, is gone, and 
cannot be redeemed.” 

‘The friends of education are requested to exam- 
ine the “ECLECTIC SERIES OF SCHOOL 
BOOKS,” Their. merit will, doubtless, gain for 
them a wide circulation, and they are recommended 
to all Teachers who wish to introduce good books. 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.—ECLECTIC SERIES: 

Pusiisnep sy Truman anv Smitnu, Cincinnati: 
Pittsburg, by J. N. Patterson & Co.: Wheeling, by 
J. Fisher & Son: Louisville, by Morton and Smith: 
Nashville, by W. A. Eichbaum: Lexington, by A. 
T. Skillman: Natchez, by Pearce and Becanson: 
New Orleans, by Hotchkiss & Co.: St. Louis, by 
George Holton. 


to teach young children how to spell and read. By 


me! Oxford. In press. 

HE ECLECTIC FIRST READER; 
oung children, consisting of progressive lessons 

in réading and spelling in easy words of one and two 

syllables. Illustrated with numerous landsome 


ictures. By William H. M'Guffey, Professor in 


iami University. Stereotyped. 


schools. : 


versity. Stereotyped. 


taining choice lessons in prose and poetry; with 


University. Jn press. 

selection of exercises in reading, from standard 
American and English authors; with rules and di- 
rections. By William H. M’Guffie, Professor in 
Miami University. Jn press. ‘ 

It is believed, that the Eclectic Readers are not 
equaled by any other series in the English lan- 
guage. Professor M’Guffie’s experience in teach- 
ing, and special attention, in early life, to the de- 
partment of reading and spelling—his peculiar ac- 
quaintance with the wants of the young mind—and 
his enthusiastic interest in the promotion of common 
schools, render him most admirably qualified for his 
undertaking. 
of much labor. In preparing the two first. books, 
he has taken a class of young pupils into his own 


for the express purpose of being able to judge with 


ing the Reading Books. The lessons and stories 
which he has adopted in the first and second books, 
are probably the most simple, and get the most in- 
structive, amusing, and beautiful for the young mind 
that can be found in our language. The third and 
fourth books, being insregular gradation above the 
first and second, are made up of beautiful and chaste 
selections from prose and poetry: the whole form- 
ing a progressive series, (of excellent moral ten- 
dency) peculiarly adapted to the purpose of in- 
struction. 

THE ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC; or the 
Principles of Calculation on the analytic and induc- 
tive method of instruction; with a concise system 
of Book-keeping; designed for common schools and 
academies. By Joseph Ray, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Woodward High School, Cincinnati; 
late teacher of Arithmetic in that Institution. Jn 
press. 

The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental exer- 
cises with the use of the slate, making a very com- 
plete system for all practical purposes—being. in 
dollars and cents. ' 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared 
expressly for the Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 

ay’s Little Arithmetic consists of tables, ques- 
tions and exercises, to employ the mind and fingers; 
designed to go before the slate and prepare for it. 
It is very simple, clear, progressive, and adapted to 
the capacities of young children. Several thou- 
sands have been sold in a short time, and it is con- 
sidered the best intellectual arithmetic for young 
beginners ever published, 


RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Arithme- 
metic, for children. Prepared expressly for the 
Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 

A careful examination of these arithmetics will 
show -that their anthor (who is a very successful 
teacher of arithmetic and mathematics) has prepar- 
ed them—as all books for school uses: ought to be 
prepared—from the results of actual experiment 
and observation in the school-room. They are com- 
prehensive, containing twice the usual quantity of 
matter in works of this class; and by judicious ar- 
rangement in printing, are rendered the cheapest 
books in this department of education. 


The Eclectic System of Instruction now predom- 
inates in Prussia, Germany, and Switzerland. ‘It 
is in these countries that the subject of education has 
been deemed of paramount importance. The art of 
teaching, particulary, has there been most ably and 
minutely investigated. 

The Eclectic System, ‘aims at embodying all the 
valuable principles of previous systems, without 
adhering slavishly to the dictates of any master, or 
the views of any party. It rejects the undue predi- 
lection for the mere “eae of mind, to the neg- 
lect of positive knowledge and practical applica- 
tion. 

Itis often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior 
school books, and so few which are really meritori- 
ous and adapted to the purposes of instruction?’ 

This question, though often: asked, may be easily 
answered. Want of adaptation to their work on 
the part of the authors, is, undoubtedly, the true 
cause, to which may be attributed the ill success of 


school room. 

Upon the same principle that a mechanic, or any 
other person, seldom attains success in more than 
one art—so, also, it must be admitted, that no one 
man can expect to succeed in preparing books for 
every department of the school, A man may pos- 
sess eminent attainments as.a scholar, and be very 
familiar with the sciences, but still he may not ‘be 
apt'to teach,’ nor even successful in preparing one 
of the most elementary works for primary schools. 
Again: A person may he highly successful in the 
preparation of an Arithmetic, and receive the well- 
merited praisé and thanks of a large number of 
teachers and parents, for his admirable adaption of 
principles to the juvenile mind—and yet utterly fail 
In prepating a Grammar, or a work on Geography; 
for the simple reason, that his powers ‘are not | 
adapted to that particular department. | 
In preparing the Ecuectic Seriss oF Senor 
Booxs, the principle of dinision of labor has been | 
adopted, and the books for the different departments | 


of a practical ,. who are extensively known 
as successful teachers in the ey have un 
dertaken, ond who know. the wanf8 of schools’ from 
actual. iment and observation in the school room. 
~The Eotxctic Senies will be extended as fast as 
adue regard to the interests of the books will ad- 
mit. SF ed “enzo! 
It is the determination of the publishers to have 
the whole series of books handsomely printed on a 
fair type and paper—to have them well bound, 
and to sel! them at low prices. 












£7" School Committees and Teachers will be 
ratuitoasly supplied: with copies of the above books 
eh examination, on application t- any of the pub- 
ishers. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
kitporters X Dealers 





“IN ALL ITS VARIETIES, Ms 
NWO. 18, MALY STREET, 
CINCINNATI. 





SALE..OF LOTS 
In the town of NEW. LISBON,, State of Indiana, 


On the fifteenth day of the Eleventh month next, 
.|there will be offered at public, sale a number of Jots 
in said town, which is handsomely situated on a 
high bluff of land on the north bank of the Sala- 
monic River, near the center of Jay County, State 
aforesaid; and nearly ona direet ine for the con. 
templated Rail-Road from Cambridge City to Fort 
Wayne. Sale to commence at 10 o’clock on said 
day, where attendance will be given, and conditions 





THE ECLECTIC PRIMER, with pictures, 
William H. M’Guffey, Professor in Miami Univer- 


for 


THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER; con- 
sisting of interesting progressive lessons in reading 
and spelling, intended for the younger classes in 
llustrated with handsome engravings, 
By William H. M’Guffey, Professor in Miami Uni- 


THE ECLECTIC. THIRD READER; con- 


plain rules and directions for avoiding common er- 
tors. By William H. M’Guffie, Professor in Miami 


THE ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a 


This series of Readers is the result 


house, and has taught them spelling and reading 


the greatest accuracy of the best method of prepar- 


many of those who attempt to prepare books for the | ‘ 


have been paciap ned to different individuals—to men; 


made known b 


10th mo. 19h, 1836. 


y 
SAMUEL GRISELL, Proprietor. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. 
Jay, Prof. Bush and Gerrit Smith-—-Con- 
taining Clarkson’s History of the abolition 
of the Slave Trade. 

Lectures.of George Thompson, with a full re- 
port of his discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 

Channing on Slavery. 

A new edition of Mrs. Childs’ appeal, revised 
by the author, at the reduced price of 

The Fountain, a small pocket manual con- 
taining a text for each day in the year, with 
an apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 

Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, orna- 

mented with a beautiful copperplate likeness. 

Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, 
with an Appendix, making 174 pages. 

An Inquiry into the character and tendency 
of the American Colonization and Anti- 
Slavery Societies, by the Hon. Wm, Jay, 
3d edition. 

A Sketch of the laws relating to slavery in the 
United States, by G. W. Stroud. 

Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a native Afri- 
can and a slave. 

The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston, 
Author of an Appeal in favor of that class 
of Americans called Africans. 

Bourne’s Picture of slavery in the U. 8. 

Phelps’ Lectures on slavery. 

Rankin’s Letters on slavery in the U. 8S. 

A small collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns. 

Memoir of James Jackson, a colored boy who 
died in Boston, Oct. 31, 1833, aged 6 years 
and 11 months. 

Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce by Thomas 
Price. 

Spirit of Humanity. 

Right and Wrong in Boston. 

Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention held at Utica, Oct 21, and the first 
meeting of the N. Y. State A. S. Soc. held 
at Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835. 

A small tract of 16 pages containing and ex 
tract from one of Rev. C. G. Finney’s Lec- 
tures on Revivals, also an extract of a let- 
ter from James G. Birney, Esq of Ken- 
tucky, toa gentleman in this city; all rela- 
ting to the duty of churches in reference to 
slavery and slave-holders. 

Juvenile Peoms, ornamented with nine wood 
engravings, for the use of free Americian 
children. 

A Tract of 16 pages, containing the Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, together 
with those parts of the Constitution of ‘the 
United States which are supposed to have 
any relation to slavery. 

Letter to a Member of Congress of the U. 8. 
from an English Clergyman, including a 
republication of the tract entitled “Every 
man his own property.” 

Second Annual Report of the American An- 
ti-Slavery Society, 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. 

The Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave- 
Trade and of slavery illustrated in a Ser- 
mon, by Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 

The Maryland Scheme. 

The West India Question by C: Stuart. 

Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, 
by American Churches. 

First Annual Report N. K. A. S. Soc. 

Declaration of the Philad. Convention. 

Birney’s Letter to the churches. 

British opinions of the Am. Col. Soc. 

A Brief Review of the First Annual Report 
of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society, by David 
M. Reese, M. D. of New-York, Dissected 
by Martin Mar, Quack M. D. 

The Wesleyan Extra, a Tract of 24 pages, 
containing Wesley’s Thoughts upon sla- 
very published in the year 1774. 

Anti-Slavery Record, published monthly by 
the Am. Anti-Slavery Society. 

The Slave’s Friend, published monthly, be- 
ing a series of Nos. for children. 

Debate on Modern Abolitionism in the Gen. 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2. & 3 

First Report of Olio Anti-Slavery Society. 

Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery 
Conventione 

First Annual Report of the New York Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. 

Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas. 
Marion. 

Wesley’s Thoughts on slavery, 

Address to the General Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal church. 

Fruits of ome 

Evils and Cure of Slavery, 

Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery. 

Juvenile Peoms, 

Childs Oration. 

The Abolitionist. 

An account of the interviews between.a com- 

mittee.of the Mass. Anti-Slavery. Society, 

and the committee of the Legislature. 

Anti-Slavery Catechism by Mrs, Childs, 

Narative of Amos Dresser. Bat 

Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, by 

a committee from the Syriod of Kentucky. 

Substance of ‘Thompson’s Lecture. 

Immediate, not Gradual Emancipation. 

Forten’s Address. 
Il Statement. . 

Prodidtions of Mrs. Maria Stewart. 

Address to the churches, by John Rankin. 

Addtess to the Females of Ohio, by James A. 

Thome. , , 





ENGRAVINGS. — 
Shields of Slavery, common paper. 
Shields of Slavery, fine paper. 
Slave, Market... 
Southern Ideas.of Liberty. 
Views of Slavery. 


Emancipated Family. — 

Garrisons Portrait. 

Wiblberforce’s Portrait. " , 
Anti-Slavery Handkerchiefs. ~ 

Anti-Slavery Letter Paper, Cards, Medals &e. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS, | 


Just received and for sale at the Depository of 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 


Single Cupy. 
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